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“Career Cover" 
Home Economists of Two Nations Exchange Ideas. 
See pages 4 and 24 
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......in a SHELDON EQUIPPED ROOM 





z. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 





You will accomplish far more 


The carefully planned balance between work areas ani 
storage facilities in the Sheldon equipped homemaking 
room accommodates a broad range of projects withit 
the course group in a most efficient, practical mannet. 
You will find that each phase of your program come 
into sharp focus with the aid of this educationally 
correct equipment, allowing you to achieve maximut} 
results with no overlapping or confusion. And Sheldon‘ 
meticulous attention to quality is your assurance tha 
the installation designed for you will serve its function 
for many years. 


Call on the Sheldon field engineer for the latest research 


data when planning your homemaking department. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Coooriat Pumpkin Bo! 


Luscious . . . creamy-smooth ... so easy to fix! 
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U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports: have risen twice as much. Furthermore, 


“Retail prices of canned fruits and vege- prices of canned fruits and vegetables have 


tables have risen only 63 per cent since the dropped 8 index points since June, 1951!” 


pre-war days, while prices of other foods 


NOVEMBER, 1952 


Yes, indeed! You can help your pu- 
pils plan a wonderful surprise for the 
folks at Thanksgiving (or for any time) 
—by teaching them to make this de- 
licious coconut pumpkin pie! 


This recipe, along with hundreds of 


others, was brought to mouth-water- 
ing perfection in the Canco Test Kitch- 


en. And each one is as economical of 


time, effort and money as their experts 
could make it! 

Proof again that Canco is sparing 
no amount of time... expense . . . in- 
genuity to bring you literature, rec- 
ipes, facts concerning one of the great- 
est conveniences in the American 
home—canned foods! 


AMERICAN 
&> CAN 
C0. 



























Wonderful new way to solve the “space” problem 
in your sewing classroom | 











Classroom of P. S. 177, Queens, New 
York, shows teacher Mrs. Mary Heinkele— 
with new combination sewing and cutting 





cient, your teaching easier! 





tables ready for use. Designed to meet the 
special requirements of home economics 
teachers and developed at the suggestion of 
Dr. Anna M. Dooley, representing the New 
York City Board of Education. ..these tables 
can help to make your classroom more efh- 








Provides machines for 2 students, 
work space for 2 more! 
Now—even if classroom space is limited, 
you can have two machines for every four 

students! 

No need for a separate row of space- 
consuming cabinets. The new SINGER 
lable holds two full-sized SINGER* Sew- 
ing Machines—and at the same time pro- 
vides work space for two other students. 





Becomes a smooth-surface cutting table 
when machines are lowered! 

No more need to take up space (or ex- 
pense) with separate cutting tables! 

When machines are lowered into the 

new SINGER Table, removable panels fit 


into place, making a smooth, continuous 
cutting and work surface. (Especially help- 
ful if the room has to be used for other 
classes or as a study hall!) 





Gives you all these de luxe features! 


e Sturdy 5-ply construction. Durable Ma- 
sonite top. Solid birch legs. 


* 


! 





The new SINGER Combination 
Sewing and Cutting Table 


e Four handy drawers. 

@ Built-in knee levers. 

@ Dustproof shields which completely en- 
close machines when they are lowered. 

e l'amper-proof locks on panels. 

@ Provision for adding automatic switch 
to cut off power when machines are 
low ered . 


@Size: 60” x 42”’ x 30”. 


Available with any of the 3 regular 
SINGER classroom heads at a special school 
discount! 


Send for free folder giving complete spec- 
ifications and details on the new SINGER 
Combination Sewing and Cutting table, 
and showing suggested classroom layouts. 
Use coupon in coupon section. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE'S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1951, 1952, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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“Pessinalitin 


women’s education has again 

been questioned openly in the 
pages of a national magazine. This 
time the remarks are those of Dr. 
Benjamin Spock in a_ searching 
article, ‘““What’s She Got That I 
Haven’t,” printed in last month’s is- 
sue of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

In developing his theme of the joys 
of housewife versus career girl, Dr. 
Spock says, “I think that many of 
the things women have learned in 
school have robbed them of the sense 
of importance of being housewives 
and mothers. What are the exciting 
careers that are held up to young 
women in high school and college— 
especially in college? Psychology, 
journalism, medicine, law, merchan- 
dising, the arts. To be sure, there 
are classes in school in cooking and 
sewing, but they seem to be a side 
issue, like gym. In college there is 
home economics, but often students 
and faculty in other departments act 
a bit scornful of it—as if it were for 
the students too unimaginative to 
think of something challenging. Be- 
sides, it is intended to train for the 
profession of home economics or 
dietetics, not for homemaking. Even 
the name ‘home economics’ seems 
apologetic. It isn’t proud of itself as 
the most important subject in col- 
lege, but seems to be hiding under 
the wing of economics, a respectable 
academic subject. The department’s 


i economics and its role in 


@ The career cover emphasizes the fine 
cooperation and understanding with 
which home economists of many nations 
exchange information and ideas. Shown 
left, is Alessandra Paoletti, director of 
a home economics school in Florence, 
Italy, asking questions about American 
equipment. Explaining the dishwasher 
is Mena Hogan, field agent of the U.S. 
Extension Service. 

Miss Hogan, on loan to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
studied home economics education last 
year in European countries, the Middle 
East, and South America. In these coun- 
trics she advised with Ministries of 
Agriculture and Education on setting 
up home economics extension  pro- 
grams. Her article, Sisters Under the 
Skin, in the December, 1951, issue 
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name should be something grand like 
‘The Life of Mankind.’ ” 

It seems strange that a man of Dr. 
Spock’s experience (author of Baby 
and Child Care) would label the well 
developed program of homemaking 
“in school” as “cooking and sewing” 
classes. Presumably he means sec- 
ondary schools because in the next 
sentence he implies that you don’t 
get home economics until you get to 
college. He does concede that home 
economics is an important subject, 
but he shows that he is unacquainted 
with its many aspects. In this re- 
spect he follows a familiar pattern. 


Certainly home economists have 
heard such comments before. De- 
bates about the name “home eco- 
nomics” have raged ever since it was 
originally chosen by the pioneers 
who attended the first Lake Placid 
Conference in September 1899. 

What were some of the reasons for 
adopting the name in the first place? 
Ellen H. Richards, one of the cham- 
pions of home economics as a title, 
summed it up thus: “Home meaning 
the place for the shelter and nurture 
of children or the development of 
self-sacrificing qualities and of 
strength to meet the world; eco- 
nomics meaning the management of 
the home on economic lines as to 
time and energy as well as money.” 

She continued, “It is the economy 
of the human mind and force that is 
most important, and so long as the 
nurture of these is best accomplished 





describes her experiences. Alessandra 
Paoletti, with whom she worked in 
Italy, visited the United States this sum- 
mer and attended the AHEA meeting. 


within the four walls of the home, so 
long will the word home stand first 
in our title.” ; 

Home economists can remember, 
too, that the very word “economics” 
is derived from the Greek e-con-a- 
may-kois meaning housekeeping. 
Some 2300 years ago when Aristotle 
wrote his famous treatise on govern- 
ment he found no ready-made word 
to describe what he wanted to talk 
about—the business of governing. So 
he adopted the Greek word for 
housekeeping. Thus in a sense, the 
originators of our title “home eco- 
nomics” were just taking back the 
fundamental concept of the term eco- 
nomics to mean that which is se- 
curely rooted in the home. 


But the fact remains that we home 
economists have found no ssatis- 
factory way of telling others what 
home economics means. The Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles carries no 
definition of home economics or home 
economists. A committee of Home 
Economists in Business has _ sud- 
denly become aware of this and is 
now trying to draw up a definition 
which will succinctly describe the 
large area of study and its many 
ramifications which we understand 
as home economics. 

Practical Home Economics a few 
years ago conducted a contest for the 
best definition of home economics. 
The winner: “Home economics is a 
study of the basic human interests— 
food, clothing, shelter, and personal 
relationships—which helps people to 
achieve happy, healthy homes and 
communities.” 

But definitions and terminology 
are not the important thing. No good 
home economist should ever be on 
the defensive. Really good home eco- 
nomics does not have to be sold to 
anybody. On the other hand, no pro- 
gram can be any better than the 
vision of the persons engaged in it. 
Perhaps we had better look to our 
visions. Perhaps we need to rethink 
the values inherent in home eco- 
nomics and in so doing find ways to 
explain and describe this program 
we feel to be of such importance. 

Practical Home Economics will 
gladly open its pages to any of you 
who have suggestions for ways to 
more effectively answer such charges 
as Dr. Spock’s. How can we show 
others what home economics has to 
offer? How can we recruit more 
students for this course of study 
which actually opens up so many 
challenging avenues? We are proud 
to be home economists, aren’t we? 


"Colic Marek 
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“HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED!” 


A carefully planned 


TAX record project 
Lye 


[I CELANESE offers you 
act. {| 


Lez wd at no charge 


Times have changed, and how fashions have changed 
with them ... in everything from furbelows to fab- 
rics! This style evolution is the basis of the provoca- 
tive new class project Celanese has planned for your 
use. 

Your class takes an active part in this project, making 
... or searching the attic for outmoded garments to 


be modeled as part of the presentation. 


Celanese offers you a complete kit for this program. 
It includes a delightful record with suggestions for 
an accompanying skit. Playing time 5 minutes each 
side, 78 rpm. You will also receive fashion posters, 
reference material and informative booklets on ace- 
tate. All of these can be useful for further discussion 
or lessons. 

“How Times Have Changed” is bound to stimulate 
the enthusiasm and interest of your class. Send for 


this kit now. Return postage on the record is all you 





pay. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 











EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT NAME_____ 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. z 
SCHOOL. sicriiaeaticiemieia ‘ _ 

@ Please send me record project “How Times Have 
Changed.” I agree to return record one week after date ADDRESS ; : 
of use and pay return postage. Scheduled date of class 
use . Number of students 

CITY ZONE_____STATE ee 








(Allow 30 days for shipment) 


NOVEMBER, 1952 


























NEWS NOTES... 





vember 9-15, 1952 is the time to 

direct attention to the schools, 
their aims, accomplishments, and 
needs. An effective program for the 
observance of this week can result 
in a solid foundation for year-round 
successful community - school rela- 
tions. 

The theme for the 32nd observance 
of American Education Week has 
been established as Children in To- 
day’s World. Throughout the week 
emphasis will be placed on children’s 
various activities, ‘Their Churches,” 
“Their Homes,” “Their Heritage,” 
“Their Schools,” “Their Country,” 
“Their Opportunity,” and “Their Fu- 
ture.” 

Open house will be held by many 
schools. Parents will be encour- 
aged to visit the classrooms, to meet 
with instructors and officials, and 
to view special exhibits. Full cov- 
erage will be given by newspapers, 
radio, and television. PTA groups, 
church groups, and other community 
organizations will concentrate on the 
school theme making every effort to 
bring the school message to the 
people. 

Special helps for program planning 
of American Education Week are 
available at small cost. Information 
on materials is still available from 
the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


A MERICAN Education Week, No- 


New Outlook Charts 


The 1953 edition of Rural Fam- 
ily Living Charts has just been is- 
sued by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics. These 
charts present graphically with brief 
text the economic facts as they af- 
fect millions of families in the 
United States. Prepared each au- 
tumn in time for the Department of 
Agriculture’s annual outlook meet- 
ing attended by extension leaders, 
the chart book deals primarily with 
rural situations, but includes some 
city comparisons. The Bureau will 
send the 1953 chart book free on 
request to home economists who 
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teach or work with families. The 
offer is valid only as long as the 
limited supply lasts. A color film- 
strip of the charts is available on a 
sales basis. Address your requests 
to the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
Dc. 


Election Day 


In the 1948 presidential election 
only 51 per cent of those eligible 
cast their votes. As_ responsible 
women active in community work, 
home economists are in advantageous 
positions to help increase this per- 
centage during the coming election. 
At every meeting of school, church, 
or community groups opportunities 
can be created to stress the impor- 
tance of voting. Through these ef- 
forts it may be possible to encour- 
age more and more homemakers to 
go to the polls on November fourth. 


Home Demonstration 
Agents Recognized 


Fifty-five outstanding home dem- 
onstration agents will be recognized 
at a special luncheon on November 
8, during the National Home Dem- 
onstration Agents’ annual meeting in 
Chicago, November 5-8, 1952. 

To receive national recognition 
each agent must have served ten or 
more years in home economics ex- 
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DATES TO REMEMBER |) 


tension work and must be a county 
home demonstration agent at the 
time the award is made. These 
agents have helped rural families to 
see their problems and to find a way 
of solving them through a planned 
program of work. 


A.D.A. Contest Winners 


The American Dietetic Association 
has announced the winners of their 
second annual photographic contest. 
First prize was awarded to Irene 
Willson, director of the dietary de- 
partment of Shadyside Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Her en- 
try pictured a dietetic intern mak- 
ing friends with a young baby. Sec- 
ond honors went to Mary C. Za- 
hasky, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
whose entry showed another dietetic 
intern enjoying mealtime with a 
young patient. 

Photographs were received from 
every section of the United States 
and from overseas. They were en- 
tered by amateur and professional 
photographers. Eligibility for the 
contest was not limited to any spe- 
cific group. 


Food Service Futures 


A recent study by the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of La- 
bor deals with the job outlook for 
women food service managers 
and supervisors in commercial res- 
taurants, in cafeterias operated by 
industrial establishments for their 
employees, and in college residence 
halls. Each of these fields is ex- 
periencing a shortage of qualified 
personnel. 

The woman who wishes to advance 
in quantity food service should be 
equipped with adequate education 
and training. This, the report notes, 
includes graduation from a home 
economics school with a major in 
institution management, or foods 
and nutrition plus an internship or 
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NOVEMBER |-9—National 4-H Achievement Week 


4—Election Day 


5-8—National Home Demonstration Agents’ Association meeting, Chicago, Illinois 


9-15—American Education Week 
|!—Armistice Day 


11-14—American Food Service Association annual meeting, Los Angeles, California 


27—Thanksgiving Day 


30—December 4—National 4-H Club Congress, Chicago, Illinois 


30—December 4—American Vocational Association annual meeting, Boston, Mass. = 


DECEMBER 25—Christmas 


JUNE 23-26, 1953—American Home Economics Association 44th annual meeting, 


Kansas City, Missouri 


AUGUST 12-18, 1953—Eighth International Congress on Home Economics, Edin- 


burgh, Scotland 


Unit 


HUN 


VUELTA 
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apprenticeship such as those ap- 
proved by the American Dietetic As- 
sociation. 

The report shows that there is 
ample opportunity for the qualified 
person in commercial restaurant es- 
tablishment and in college food serv- 
ice, and more executive-type posi- 
tions are being opened to women in 
industrial foods service. 


Home Economics Contest 


The second annual high school 
home economics contest sponsored 
by the Electric Cooking Institute in 
Chicago commenced in October and 
will continue through January 9, 
1953. The contest is divided into 
two groups: Class I for a complete 
menu for oven, broiler, or surface 
meal; and Class II for kitchen plan- 
ning using electric equipment. The 
chairman of the contest committee is 
Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, Electric Cook- 
ing Institute, 37 South Wabash Ave- 
nut, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Civil Service 


The promise of good starting sal- 
aries, promotion opportunities, and 
liberal retirement benefits are offered 
to nutritionists and dietitians who 
pass current Illinois civil service ex- 
aminations. Illinois residence is not 
necessary for dietitian I. Informa- 
tion and application forms may be 
procured from the Illinois Civil 
Service Commission, Armory Build- 
ing, Springfield, Illinois, before No- 
vember 7th. 


From Here to There 


Marcella A. Beffa has been appoint- 
ed executive director of the Dairy 


Council of Westchester County, an | 
affliated unit of the National Dairy | 


Council. Miss Beffa was formerly 


with the public relations department | 


of the Borden Company. Prior to 
this she was head dietitian at the 
American University of Beirut Hos- 
pital, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Agnes Reasor Olmstead has joined 
Colonial Stores, Inc. as home eco- 
nomics director. She will establish 
a new consumer relations service 
with emphasis on helping homemak- 
ers make the most of their food dol- 
lars. Formerly, Mrs. Olmstead was 
home economics and food editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Mary P. Shelton has been named di- 
rector of the Ellen H. Richards In- 
stitute at the Pennsylvania State 
College, succeeding Dr. Pauline 
Beery Mack. For the past seven 
years Miss Shelton was associate 
professor of textiles and clothing in 
the college of home economics at the 
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University of Tennessee. Dr. Mack 
is now dean of the College of House- 
hold Arts and Science, Texas Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas. 


Laura M. Piepgras has been pro- 
moted to home service supervisor of 
the Central Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. Previous- 
ly she was assistant home service 
director of the Metropolitan Utili- 
ties District in Omaha, Nebraska. 


Jenn Vasey is now home service di- 
rector of the eastern and central di- 
visions of the Apex Electrical Com- 
pany. Formerly, Miss Vasey was 
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with the Simplex division of Speed 
Queen Corporation, Wisconsin. 


Melba Jo Harmer has been appoint- 
ed as a home economist by the Pitts- 
burgh Group Companies of Colum- 
bia Gas System. Before joining the 
gas company, Mrs. Harmer taught 
in the Summit Park School, Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia. She is a grad- 
uate of the University of Ohio in 
Athens. Mary Lenore Retzer has been 
promoted to a supervisor with the 
Pittsburgh company. Her new duties 
will include supervision of programs 
conducted by the Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Company. 





it keeps its 


Full Sweet Flavor in 


‘Cooking: Baking 


‘Canning 
with no bitter 
aftertaste 


Unarrecreo by heat, SuCARYL can be used just like sugar 
for a natural, cooked-in sweetness that’s just right in 

4 every bite—and there’s no bitter aftertaste in ordinary use 
= SUCARYL brings new sweet-taste appeal and variety to 
sugar-restricted diets, is a simple, pleasant way to cut calories. 


Ideal for dieters who crave sweets, especially since SUCARYL 


Free Recipe Booklet 
and Samples 


New 32-page edition of 
“Calorie Saving Recipes” 
features cooking, baking, 
canning and freezing 
recipes with SUCARYL 
used as the sweetener. 
For your free copy, see 
your pharmacist or write 
Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


Solution, sodium or calcium form, in 4-fluid- 
ounce bottles. At pharmacies everywhere. 


SUCARYL 


may now be used freely without unduly limiting daily 
intake. Available as tablets and liquid: SUCARYL Sodium 
tablets, in bottles of 100 and 1000; SUCARYL Sweetening 


Abbott 


(CYCLAMATE, ABBOTT) 


Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 
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Household Equipment Experiments 
By Faith Madden 


lowa State College Press, Ames, lowa 

Price $1.75 Pp. 138 1952 

This manual has been prepared for 
use in a first course in household 
equipment at the college level and 
supplements such textbooks as 
Household Equipment by Louise J. 
Peet and Lenore Sater Thye. It 
comprises a series of experiments de- 
veloped by Miss Madden during the 
ten years she has been in charge of 
the general course in household 
equipment at Iowa State College 

These experiments are designed to 
help the student “(1) to learn and 
apply the principles of kitchen de- 
sign, (2) to understand and appre- 
ciate the many factors concerned 
with the selection and use of equip- 
ment, and (3) to determine some of 
the factors involved in adequately 
lighting the home.” Each experiment 
lists objectives, procedures, and 
questions and sets up_ inspection 
sheets and forms for the analysis of 
information. Illustrations are in- 
cluded where necessary. 

A listing of the preferred generic 
terms used in the household equip- 
ment field is also included. 

R. R. 


How to Make Your Own Slipcovers 

By Kay Hardy 

Pellegrini and Cudahy, New York 

Price $3.50 Pp.128 1952 

Miss Hardy’s slim volume is a 
good book to add to the family book- 
shelf along with the numerous cook 
books and other how-to-do-it books. 
Her book gives directions as specific 
as recipes for cooking. 

The opening chapters. discuss 
minor repairs for the furniture to be 
slipcovered and continues with mea- 
suring directions, yardage charis, 
fabric selections, trimmings, and 
decorative finishes. Pin-fitting the 
pattern is thoroughly and simply ex- 
plained and illustrated. 

Step-by-step construction of the 
slipcover and the pillow includes di- 
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rections for placket finishes as well. 
There are also clear directions on a 
variation of designs for couches, bed- 
spreads, headboard canopies, sofa 
pillows, bolsters, and flounces for 
dressing tables. 

To supplement her detailed and 
easily-understood directions on con- 
struction, Miss Hardy helpfully adds 
a final section on how to preserve and 
keep beautiful the finished products 
through correct cleaning techniques. 


The final page is an excellent list 
of supplementary readings for slip- 
cover makers whether novices or ex- 
perts. 

—Reviewed by CLARA DODSON 
Assistant Professor of Education, Home 
Economics Depart:nent, New York University 


Textile Fabrics and Their Selection 


By Isabel B. Wingate 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 

Price $7.65 Pp. 640 1952 Revised 

The third edition of this book was 
brought out in 1949 at which time it 
was considerably enlarged to include 
post-war advances in textiles. Now 
the publishers announce a new third 
edition with revisions. However, this 
edition remains substantially the 
same. 

This textile text is primarily 
slanted to needs of retailing students 
and emphasizes problems of con- 
sumer-buyer selection and practical 
selling approaches. The book is still 
divided into two parts. The first cov- 
ers the major textile fibers, weaves, 
finishes, dyeing, and printing. 

The second part discusses selection 


e As you have noticed, Practical Home Economics is now 
one of the Scholastic Magazines. Are you acquainted with 
them? These magazines are widely used in schools from 
grade 4 through 12, and are read every week by more 
than three million young Americans. Students subscribe 
to one or more of them upon recommendation of the 
teacher for use in the classroom and to take home later. 


e These magazines publish material which complements 
the work of the home economics teacher in the areas of 
life adjustment education and social living. Articles on 
health, nutrition, good grooming, vocational guidance, 
good manners and conduct, and parties for teen-agers 
are regularly included. 


e If you should like sample copies of any of the Scholastic 
Magazines just let us know. After examining them you 
may wish to relay them to teachers of social studies or 
English. The Scholastic group of classroom magazines 
include: 

Junior American Citizen, grades 4 and 5: news review 
and pictures, short stories, Issued weekly. 

Junior Scholastic, grades 6, 7, 8; elenientary social 
studies, English. Issued weekly. 

World Week, grades 8, 9, 10; intermediate social 
studies, Issued weekly. 

Senior Scholastic, grades 10, 11, 12; senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. Issued weekly. 

Practical English, grades 9, 10, 11, 12; functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with 
student features. Issued weekly. 

Literary Cavalcade, grades 10, 11, 12; composition, 
literature, and creative writing. Issued monthly. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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of appropriate fabrics in women’s, 
girls’, and infants’ wear, men’s and 
boys’ wear, domestics, draperies, cur- 
tains, and upholsteries. Also in- 
cluded is a chapter on period styles 
in home furnishings and rugs. 

The book is very well illustrated 
and has a complete bibliography and 


an index. 
RR; 


Vogue's New Book for Better Sewing 


Prepared by Vogue Pattern Service 

Simon and Schuster, New York 

Price $2.95 Pp.159 1952 

This attractively designed book is 
billed as a complete, “learn-as-you- 
go” course in sewing. Instead of be- 
ing a general book on sewing, it 
shows in 14 chapters every step in 
the making of 14 different garments. 
These designs increase in difficulty 
of construction and range from a 
simple chemise dress to a fitted, 
flannel suit. One design is for a 
little girl’s dress. The patterns are, of 
course, from Vogue’s 1952 selection. 

Step-by-step directions are care- 
fully worked out and illustrations are 
colorful and plentiful. Sewing pro- 
cedures are standard with emphasis 
on basting and basted fittings. 

Perhaps one actually could learn to 
sew from this book, but it would 
seem of most use to the woman who 
wants a refresher course or a quick 
reference on sewing techniques. It 
is not for high school students. 


Cooking with Magic 


By Lois Lintner Sumption and 

Marguerite Lintner Ashbrook 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., I/linois 

Price $3.95 Pp, 191 1952 

Sour cream, buttermilk, or sour 
milk is used as an ingredient in al- 
most every recipe given in this book. 
A wide range of recipes for all types 
of foods—meats, fish, poultry, meat 
substitutes, soups, sauces, salads and 
salad dressings, vegetables, pastries, 
and snacks—are included. Some of 
the dishes are of foreign origin, but 
in general the recipes do not stress 
foreign cookery. 


Ingredients and directions are pre- 
sented clearly and are easy to follow. 
An introductory chapter tells how 
cream and milk can be soured and 
gives hints on cooking with sour 
cream and milk. Butterfat percent- 
ages are given for the various types 
of cream along with rules for mak- 
ing substitutions. 

F.S. 
Worth Knowing About— 

Look Ahead—the Future is Bright, 
is a leaflet prepared to interest young 
students in dietetics. Order from 
American Dietetic Association, 620 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 





FREE! STREAMLINED, 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEACHING AID ON 
LOW-TEMPERATURE MEAT COOKERY 


—something every teacher should have! 


It’s yours—absolutely free—a six-page 
tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery! It’s packed with 
“know how” on cooking meats that are 
nutritious . . . flavorful . . . with crisp, rich 





—R. R. | 


Holiday Cook Book 

By Helen Brown 

Little, Brown & Company, Boston 

Price $3.00 Pp. 254 1952 

The title of this book tends to con- 
fuse the reader. The text contains 
more party suggestions than actual 
recipes. Each chapter presents a 
short history of the holiday to be 
celebrated and suggestions for dishes 
to be 
sketches are well written 
teresting to read. 

Recipes for attractive and prob- 
ably authentic dishes are given in 
many of the chapters. However, the 
author has presented these recipes in 
such a way that many of them can 
only be followed by the experienced 
cook. The author seems to assume 
that the reader already knows how to 
cook and therefore neglects to in- 
clude some of the steps and little 
helps that are really necessary for a 
successful product and_ especially 
party fare! As a cookbook, this has 
limitations and will probably be of 
value to a comparatively small group. 


and in- 
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brown surface everybody likes! 


Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 
complete with mouth-watering recipes. 
You'll find it answers many questions 
students always ask. For example — 
“How is it possible to secure a crisp, 
rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?” . . . “Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?” ... ‘““Why should pork and veal 
never be broiled ?” 

Yes, this teaching material is so thor- 
ough, so useful—you'll find it a real aid! 
Remember, too, this leaflet is 8%" by 11" 
—just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 


SECTION TODAY! 


2 


* Bouquet. 


GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 


1 Helpful Teacher Lesson 
* Plan described above. 


2-02. bottle of Kitchen 


3 Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 
* Leaflets to give students. 
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gram, the Toledo, Ohio, Home 

Economics Association offers 
three sets of career slides which 
show the opportunities open to girls 
in home economics. There are twenty 
slides in each set. These illustrate 
home economists in welfare work, 
business, dietetics, teaching, and 
homemaking. The slides show Toledo 
home economists at work, but the 
fields pictured are typical of the 
home economics profession. 

The Toledo Home Econumics As- 
sociation will send these slides to 
anyone interested in them. Each set 
will be accompanied by full di- 
rections for use as well as a running 
commentary. The cost of using the 
slides is only one dollar plus return 
postage and insurance. To order the 
slides write to Betty Quinton, Re- 
cruitment Chairman, Toledo Home 
Economics Association, 2701 Oatis 
Street, Toledo 6, Ohio. 


A a part of its recruitment pro- 


Lessons on Safety 


Safety lessons for children on the 
selection of the safest route to 
school, the safe way to ride on a 
public conveyance or in a car are 
given in the film, Safety on the Way 
to School. Education collaborator 
for the film was Vivian Weedon, 
Ph.D., Curriculum Consultant, 
School and College Division, Na- 
tional Safety Council. A 16 mm. film, 
one reel, sound, black and white or 
color. Coronet Films 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Furniture Construction 
The creation of fine furniture is 
described in the film, Skilled Hands. 
Produced in cooperation with Baker 
Furniture, Inc., the film illustrates 
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the many stages of furniture con- 
struction. Selection and processing 
of woods, cabinetmakers’ and car- 
vers’ skills are demonstrated. Final 
finishing processes and _ polishing 
techniques are shown in detail. The 
16 mm., sound, color, 37 minute film 
is available without charge from 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. The only cost is for transpor- 
tation. 


New Projection Screen 


An extra strong projection screen 
and frame has been developed by the 
Radiant Screen Company of Chicago. 
The screen has heavy duty legs of 
extruded aluminum, and an extra 
brace to support the top of the 
fabric. According to the manufac- 
ture, the glass-beaded surface of the 
screen is flame-proof, mildew-proof, 
washable, and guaranteed to stay 
bright for ten years. The screen is 
made in three sizes, 50 inches square, 
60 inches square, and 70 inches 
square. It is adjustable in height 
from a low of 9% inches above the 
floor to 110 inches high making it 
ideal for use in classrooms and audi- 
toriums. 


Film Catalogues Available 


Now available is the 1952-53 
Coronet Films Catalog which con- 
tains a description of over 400 16 mm. 
sound instructional motion pictures. 
Broken down according to age levels, 
the catalog has individual sections on 
films from primary grades to college 
and adult levels. An alphabetical list 
of films at the back indicates grade 
levels and subject areas in which 
each film is most useful. The free 
catalog may be obtained from 


Coronet Films, 65 East South Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Also ready for distribution is the 
1952-53 catalogue of teaching films 
and filmstrips prepared by Young 
America Films, Inc. This may be 
procured without obligation by writ- 
ing to the company offices at 18 East 
41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. The 
catalogue lists 380 films and film- 
strips, including 130 new additions, 
which are produced and distributed 
by the company. 

A revision of Young America 
Films’ correlation study for ele- 
mentary science films and seven lead- 
ing series of elementary science text- 
books for grades one through eight 
is also available on request. 


Film on School Lunch 

A colored slide film, Preparing a 
School Lunch has been made by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics for use in work- 
shops conducted by State agencies 
for school lunch managers. Write to 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., 
for information on how to procure 
this film. 


Food Around the World 


This series of five filmstrips, four 
black and white, one in full color, was 
developed in cooperation with the 
World Book Encyclopedia. It covers 
the subjects of food in history, the 
effect of science and invention on 
food cultivation, and the processing 
and geographic distribution of foods. 
Also illustrated are food habits and 
customs around the world. The com- 
plete set costs $18 from the Audio- 
Visual Division, Popular Science 
Publishing Co., 353 4th Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


Vitamin Source 


The history, culture, and economic 
growth of fruit and vegetable juices 
are shown in the film, Vitamin 
Rivers. The advances in the cultiva- 
tion of fruit and vegetables, the can- 
ning process of their juices, and how 
this development has proved a boon 
to the health of the nation are de- 
picted. The film is 16mm., 22 minutes 
long, in full color and sound. It can 
be procured free of charge from the 
Home Economics Section, American 
Can Company, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


Magic Alphabet 


The discovery of yitamins, as 
illustrated in the cure for beri-beri as 
developed by Dr. C. Eijkman, makes 
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a fascinating and dramatic story. 


The effect of various diets lacking 
vitamins A, thiamine, C, or D are 
illustrated. A general background to 
the subject of balanced diets is also 
provided by the film. Examples of 
night blindness, apathy, rickets, and 
beri-beri are illustrated. The black 
and white 16 mm. film runs for 10 
minutes. It can be rented at the rate 
of $2.50 for three days from Associa- 
tion Films, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


College Television 


In the September, 1952 issue of 
the Kitchen Reporter, a publication 
prepared as a service to home econ- 
omists by the Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Margaret McKeegan re- 
ports on the values and activities of 
a college home economics program. 
Miss McKeegan is an assistant exten- 
sion editor at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, and is producer of the 
television show, Your Home Hour. 
This is a twice-a-week production of 
the Division of Home Economics at 
Iowa State College. 

In the past year the staff has pre- 
sented demonstrations of foods, 
equipment, kitchen planning, gave 
counseling in family relations prob- 


lems, and reported research on other * 


subjects related to the home and 
family. In addition to the regular 
shows a special series of lessons on 
how to make a dress was presented. 
In nine 30-minute lessons the exten- 
sion clothing staff made a dress 
showing all the steps in the construc- 
tion from taking body measurements 
to modeling the completed dress. 
Viewers were encouraged to make a 
dress right along with the lessons. 

There are two home economics 
television committees which assist in 
the planning of the programs. Most 
of the programs are presented by the 
home economics staff members. Ex- 
tension horticulture, entomology, and 
safety specialists also appear to dis- 
cuss gardening problems, buying and 
storage of fruits and vegetables, con- 
trol of household pests, and safety in 
the home. Occasionally, students are 
chosen to present some of the ma- 
terial. Many students volunteer to 
help with art work, care of kitchen, 
or to work as demonstration assist- 
ants, floor directors, or script girls. 

The presentation of these pro- 
grams has proved valuable experi- 
ence to staff members and students. 
As the programs progress they are 
developing more ideas for new and 
different ways of presenting infor- 
mation. The staff follows its own 
programs as well as others. Each 
person learns and gets new ideas 
from watching others perform. 
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(Prices Coll 


DOLE HOME ECONOMIST 


Gives you a double helping of 


Happy Holiday Fare! 


Pretty as a Christmas tree ball is Patricia Collier’s fes- 
tive salad for Thanksgiving or Christmas dinner! It 
stars those mellow, flavor-rich DOLE Pineapple Slices 
and the season’s favorite flower, the poinsettia. 


How to make the POINSETTIA SALAD: 


Place a DOLE Pineapple Slice on crisp greens and fill 
center with peanut butter. Arrange five colorful “petals” 
of pimiento on pineapple. Pass dressing made by fold- 
ing together whipped cream, mayonnaise and pineapple 
syrup. Pretty as a Christmas card — good with turkey, 
chicken, ham or roast beef. 


(P.S. Here’s a tasty Pineapple Topping for your holi- 
day steamed puddings: To unsweetened whipped cream, 
fold in drained DOLE crisp-cut Crushed Pineapple; 
sprinkle with nutmeg, or cinnamon. It’s different, not 
too sweet, and a good way to use a left-over 144 or % 
cup of crushed pineapple.) 


“For those after-the-holiday lunches and parties,” says 
Patricia Collier, ““Turkey Pineapple Salad is an all-time 
favorite. For an individual serving, mound your favorite 


turkey or chicken salad on a tender, juice-laden DOLE 
Pineapple Slice nestled on a lettuce leaf. So easy — 


Patricia Collier, DOLE 'Home Economist, 
215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


so delicious!” 


Have you seen “The Golden Touch?”—DOLE’s 16 mm 
color film for classroom use? For bookings write Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, or 196 S. Vermont St., Los Angeles, California. 
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in Teaching 


Family Relationships 


Charybdis when in a class or unit in Family Re- 

lationships students bring up such questions as, 
“What would you do if your parents quarreled?” “How 
much should brothers be made to help with the house- 
work?” “How often do you think a 17-year old should 
be allowed the car?” 

On the one hand, the teacher realizes that the student 
is sincere in wanting some answers to such questions, 
yet she also knows the danger of trying to give specific 
answers or even opinions to students on the delicate 
and very personal question of relationships. Students 
must be given the kind of guidance that will help them 
to answer their own questions. 

It is in this endeavor to aid the student safely and 
wisely to solve his own problems that more use has been 
made of role playing. Role playing or socio-drama, while 
involving dramatization has one essential quality which 
makes it different from dramatizations previously 
carried on in classes. It is that in role playing only the 
situation is set up and the players are left to determine 
how they will handle it. 

In many short plays—and this sort of thing is still 
useful—actors are selected and expected to act out the 
parts assigned to them. For example, one is expected 
to take the part of an autocratic father or a democratic 
mother. In role playing the players take a role of 
interest to them. This may be because it would help 
to release their own feelings to act out the part in a 


M ‘cr a teacher finds herself between Scylla and 











Mildred Weigley Wood is coordinator of homemaking 
education in Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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BY MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 





certain way, or because from their experience they have 
seen such situations develop. 

Perhaps the use of role playing in Family Relation- 
ships will be more clear if we take a few situations 
presented by students and see how they would be used. 
Here are a couple suggested by junior high school boys 
and girls. The names for the families and the situations 
were determined entirely by the students, the teacher 
merely asking a question now and then to make sure 
the situation was clear. 


THE PROMPT FAMILY 
Coming in on School Nights 


Situation—Sue Ellen Prompt is a 8th grader (14 
years old). Her family expects her to be in early on 
school nights. However, she slipped on Wednesday night 
and came in late. I wonder how Mr. and Mrs. Prompt 
will handle it. 

Playing the roles are Mr. Prompt, Mrs. Prompt, and 
Sue Ellen Prompt. 


THE "WHOOL-DO-IT"' FAMILY 
Doing Your Share of Homework 


Situation—This family consists of father and mother 
and two sisters. A problem in this family seems to be 
concerned with sharing the work. I don’t know what the 
children are supposed to do but perhaps we’ll find out. 

Those playing the roles are: Agatha, 12 years old, 
Abigail, 10 years old, Mr. and Mrs. “Whool-do-it.”’ 
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It will be noted that both these situation are briefly 
stated, giving only enough detail to make the situation 
clear. No suggestion is included that would indicate the 
possible handling. Instead, a question or statement at 
the end serves to start the role playing. 

Those who are to do the role playing decide who will 
play each role and if desired, determine the general 
setting. For example, in the case of the Prompt family 
the group doing the role playing decided to make the 
setting a living room at midnight. 

The first group to present the Prompt family’s situa- 
tion handled it without getting very excited, even post- 
poning much discussion until morning. Another group 
wanted to play it a different way because in their experi- 
ence they knew families who would react with more of 
a “blow-up.” 

With these two contrasting methods presented, the 
rest of the group had a good basis for future discussion 
which brought other possible solutions to the fore- 
ground. 

The “Whool-do-it” Family situation gave the role 
players plenty of opportunity to present very realisti- 
cally family problems in sharing. It was obvious that 
the players were drawing on their experience. This 
situation provided a springboard for much consideration 
of cooperation at home. 

No attempt on the part of the teacher was made to 
pronounce a solution as good or poor. The class members 
came to their own conclusions though the teacher 
watched for any occasion where facts should be brought 
to their attention in order to help them draw wise con- 
clusions. For example, the teacher pointed out that 
Agatha, who was 12, could be expected to take more 
responsibility than Abigail the 10-year-old because 
studies of children this age show that there is much de- 
velopment between 10 and 12 years. 

Let’s look now at some concerns at the 11th grade 
level that offer possible situations for role playing. 
These concerns are given in the language of the stu- 
dents and each represent relationships in the family. 
“Quizzing” or the third degree. 

Setting a curfew. 

Taking the younger children with you. 
Arguing—how to keep peace in the family. 
Parents who don’t agree. 

The lecture before the date. 

Students in groups were asked io set up a situation 
involving one of these concerns. If two groups wanted 
to use the same problem there was no objection. They 
just worked together to describe the situation but 
separately to allot their roles. This meant that the 
students showed two ways of handling a problem. The 
problem given here is one in which there was so much 
interest that two groups used it, calling it “The Curfew 
Hour.” 


THE CURFEW FAMILY 


Situation—Mr. and Mrs. Curfew, Don aged 17, and 
Susan aged 1514 have just finished dinner but are still 
sitting at the table. A question has arisen about what 
time they have been coming in after their dates. Before 
leaving the table they discuss this. What do you suppose 
they say? 

After the role playing is over what happens? Of 
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course, one thing is that everyone in the class has a com- 
mon basis for discussion because the whole class has 
seen the role playing. If discussion does not come easily 
the teacher may have to raise a question or ask for 
agreement or disagreement with the way the situation 
was handled. 

For example, in the first playing of “The Curfew 
Family” Mr. Curfew laid down the law in no uncertain 
terms, whereas in the second there was a spirited dis- 
cussion about when the curfew should ring in that 
family, whether the time for getting in should be the 
same for both young people, and other issues. From 
this finally came some agreement. 

At the end of the role playing, the teacher started 
discussion merely by asking what the students liked 
about the way each family handled the problem. Many 
interesting suggestions for getting along together in the 
family in other areas than that of late hours emerged. 

The use of role playing is certainly one useful way to 
produce a good emotional climate for the teaching of 
family relationships. It helps to take the discussion out 
of the personal since students are just playing a role 
rather than acting as they themselves do. It produces 
vivid, realistic ways of handling situations that can be 
discussed so that students’ interest is held. And often 
it does something else for an individual student which 
is important; namely, it presents an opportunity to 
release emotions over something and thereby reduce his 
feeling of tension. For instance, in the Curfew Family 
one of the students who played the role of Don said 
just what he thought to the father. Later he told the 
teacher that he certainly felt better after getting that 
off his chest. The fact that it was not his own father 
to whom he was talking apparently made no difference 
in making him feel that he had had a chance to express 
himself. 

Like any other method of teaching, role playing must 
not be overworked if it is to be effective. But, “Say it 
once with role playing” could well be a slogan for a rela- 
tionship unit where interest, impersonal approach, and 
a chance to express oneself freely are important. 


A situation is illus- 
trated above left. 
The girl now seems 
part of the group at 
right. Role playing 
will show whether she 
is really accepted. 





























Student leaders who made the recording included the football captain and F.H.A. and student council presidents. 


We Made Our Own Recordings 


BY KATHARINE 


will happen!” Well, that’s how 

we came to transcribe and record 
synopses of two of our courses in 
homemaking education at the Avon- 
dale High School, DeKalb County, 
Georgia. These courses are “Home 
and Personal Living,’ which is a re- 
quired course for all sub-freshmen, 
and “Marriage and Family Living,” 
which is an elective course at the 
twelfth-grade level. 

This is the way it happened. Last 
year each high school in DeKalb 
County was invited to plan and 
broadcast three thirty - minute radio 
programs over WABE, the Atlanta 
Board of Education station. Since 
“Home and Personal Living” is a 
new course in our curriculum—and 
we thought a mighty good one—we 
asked that thirty minutes be allotted 
to us so that we might tell the com- 
munity about it. 

The broadcast was planned in the 
form of a skit in which a group of 
ninth - graders who had taken the 
course the previous year and a group 
of eighth graders then enrolled in 
the course described it to a student 
who had come to us from another 
school. 

Naturally in choosing our cast we 
looked for people to whom the expe- 


You know the saying, “Accidents 





Mrs. Rudeseal is a home economics 
teacher in Avondale High School, 
DeKalb County, Georgia. 
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S. RUDESEAL 


rience would be a real one. Also for 
the role of the two students who 
carried the leading parts, we needed 
good speaking voices. Fortunately 
we found two boys whose radio 
voices were excellent. In fact, the 
boy who portrayed the role of senior 
was later offered a job at the radio 
station. 

Together we wrote the script in 
which one person tells about each of 
the six units included in the course. 
These are manners, grooming, fam- 
ily relations, food, safety, and home 
improvement. The script was educa- 
tional, factual, but livened with teen- 
age humor. 

For instance, when Kathy tells 
Jim that comics, movies, and the 
radio are used in our study of the 
family relations, Jim says, “Now 
don’t tell me that they have started 
letting you folks read comic books 
in school!” Of course, Kathy ex- 
plains they are not just any comic 
books, but those which teach fam- 
ily relations like “Dagwood and 
Blondie.” 

In another place students relate an 
actual class experience when one of 
the boys said he’d combed his tousled 
hair before coming to school and an- 
other replied, “Well, what did you 
comb it with—an egg beater?” 

The students also describe a cooky- 
making episode which occurred when 
we were being evaluated by a com- 
mittee from the Southern Accredit- 
ing Association. Quote from script: 

“We approached a group who had 


just put their cookies in the oven, 
and one of the boys said, ‘Boy, these 
cookies surely are good!’ When 
Mrs. Rudy asked him how he knew, 
he swiped his finger around the edge 
of the mixing bowl and stuck it into 
his mouth. Mrs. ‘Rudy’ nearly died, 
for there stood Mrs. Lewis, the 
homemaking member of the commit- 
tee. But when the cookies came out 
of the oven they looked like the ones 
in the flour ads, so we fed them to 
the committee and got out of Mrs. 
Rudy’s dog-house.” 

How did we get ready for the 
broadcast? After the script was 
written and the cast selected by the 
group, we read our lines and cut the 
script to fit the time limit. We 
thought it would help the cast to 
hear themselves as they would sound 
on the air. One of the girls brought 
a tape recorder, the script was re- 
corded and played back to the cast. 
In this way it was easy for them to 
check who was reading too fast and 
who needed to improve his speaking. 

Finally the broadcast day arrived. 
The program went over well—so well 
in fact, that the staff at the studio 
asked permission to cut it into rec- 
ords. This was done, and the pro- 
gram is now recorded on two 3314 
r.p.m., twelve-inch records. 

We have found many uses for the 
records. They are kept in our 
Decatur-DeKalb library and may be 
checked out and used by various 
groups. New teachers who are to 
teach Home and Personal Living in 
our County are given an opportunity 
to hear the records, so they may get 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Chicago's Lucy Flower Technical High School 


for Girls demonstrates the varied uses of the 


WIRE RECORDER 


teaching tool is uniquely demon- 
strated at the Lucy Flower Tech- 
nical High School for Girls in Chi- 
cago. Here, the school curriculum 
centers on home economics and a 
complete course of study is offered. 

The principal, Mary C. Gilles, re- 
marks with pride, “Even though we 
are comparatively small for a Chi- 
cago high school—1,000 students and 
50 teachers—we are constantly at 
work to keep our methods up to 
date.” She cited as an example the 
school’s extensive use of its portable 
wire recorder in all areas of study. 

Probably the most unusual use of 
the recorder is made in the child 
study class. Lucy Flower is one of 
few high schools in the United States 
with an actual, full-time nursery 
school and has developed some orig- 
inal techniques. 

One is the adaptation of a college- 
level child study method, recording 
the random conversations of the chil- 
dren at play. The senior class girls 
in the “Child Development and Func- 
tional Nutrition” course work direct- 
ly with the children observed by the 
underclass girls who do the cooking 


Te use of the wire recorder as a 


Photos courtesy Webster-Chicago Corporation 


In the advance food preparation class each student gives a 
demonstration which is recorded for critical consideration. 
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and serving and sit at the side dur- 
ing the children’s play periods. 

Margaret Grant, child care in- 
structor in charge of the nursery, 
points out: “By recording the chil- 
dren’s conversations instead of tak- 
ing notes on their babblings, we are 
able to preserve the important voice 
inflections, expressions, and volume 
otherwise lost.” 

The girls study the recordings 
played back during lecture periods 
and learn to detect basic principles 
of child psychology: leadership 
traits, evidences of maladjustment, 
and insecurity. They are then able 
to contribute better to the over-all 
social acclimatization the nursery 
school provides the small child. 

The nursery children attend the 
class from 9 to 3, five days a week. 
They have an established pattern of 
play, beginning art and music, naps, 
free time, and outdoor trips. At 
lunch time a balanced meal, prepared 
by students under the direction of 
their instructor, is served to the 
children. 

The Lucy Flower foods classes ex- 
tend well beyond learning basic food 
preparation techniques. The girls are 
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taught practical homemaking skills 
while becoming acquainted with the 
extensive career possibilities in the 
field. Using a broad approach to 
foods study from beginning courses 
on, it is in the senior year that spe- 
cial emphasis is put on the demon- 
stration methods. 

The fourth year course, “Skills in 
Food Preparation,” requires the stu- 
ent to prepare a complete outline of 
her demonstration, which is wire re- 
corded as she presents it to the class. 

Each demonstration is assisted by 
several students who follow the cook- 
ing procedures as she comments. 
She first describes her project in 
full; notes points of emphasis on her 
outline; formulates a detailed sched- 
ule to include time required, prepara- 
tion ahead of time, food order, tray 
set up, and preparation of food. 

While she is demonstrating and 
recording, members of the class 
score her on her ease of presenta- 
tion, points of emphasis, arrange- 
ment of material, order of illustra- 
tive procedure, sufficiency of subject 
matter, use of few notes in “ad lib” 
style, poise and self confidence, use 
of correct English and adequacy of 
preparatory research. 

Her recording gives her the oppor- 
tunity to check her class score for 
tips as she listens to herself. 

“We often find girls who would 
normally speak correctly using incor- 
rect pronounciations or grammar in 
front of the group,” pointed out the 
instructor, Miss Rachel Marshall. 
“T’ve had to prove to some of them 
that they did make mistakes by play- 
ing back their recordings!” 

Lucy Flower’s busy wire recorder 
also moves into the clothing field as 
the semester ends and the girls plan 
their annual fashion show. The style 

-« (Concluded on page 16) 
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Random conversations of nursery school children are often 
recorded and analyzed for principles of child psychology. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
show is patterned to illustrate the 
progress of four years in sewing 
courses. Each class selects its best 
representative work for the show. 
The four areas of the presentation 
portray the use of more complex 
techniques and design in upper 
classes. Girls select their fashion 
show commentator with “try outs” 
on the wire recorder, and when she 
is chosen, she uses the wire recorder 
to perfect her commentary for ap- 
pearance on stage. 

In her commentary she brings out 
the far-reaching benefits of Lucy 
Flower clothing classes, which cover 
textile arts, study of fabric, shopping 
considerations, history of costume, 
and economics of clothing. 

A special elective subject for 
seniors, ‘Radio Workshop,” ties to- 
gether all the home economics skills 
the girls have learned, climaxing 
them in Lucy Flower’s own Mon- 
day morning radio show—Today’s 
Woman. 

With a regular commentator and 
script writer from the Lucy Flower 
student body, the show uses home 
economics subjects arising from the 
school curriculum. It is broadcast 
over WBEZ-FM, the Chicago Public 
School Radio Council station. This 
is the only regular, weekly broadcast 
by one Chicago public high school. 
Other schools use the Radio Council 
station only for occasional shows. 

In preparation for the show the 
wire recorder is used extensively by 
the girls, many of whom have never 
heard their voices reproduced and 
for the first time learn how a “mike” 
reacts to the volume and tone of 
their voices. The “mayor” of the 
student council is currently working 
with the wire recorder to eliminate 
an echo in her voice before she takes 
her civic opinions to Today’s Woman. 

May Kay Wall, instructor of the 
radio workshop course and _ school 
“technician” for teaching the use of 
the recorder, celebrated the first an- 
niversary of the weekly radio broad- 
cast with her class last St. Patrick’s 
day. So familiar with the recorder 
that she “can take it apart and put 
it back together!” Miss Wall feels 
it is a real advantage for the girls’ 
practice and credits it with some of 
the success of the show. 





The makers of wire recorders point 
to low cost of operation, portability, 
and quality of reproduction as fea- 
tures which make them useful in 
schools. Wire spools can be used 
many times over without loss of fi- 
delity. When reused the original re- 
cording is automatically erased, new 
recording made. 
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BY MILDRED WALKER 


NE of the tasks of home economics 

education majors is to become 
familiar with the organization of 
Future Homemakers of America. 
This means that the methods teacher 
is faced with the problem of arous- 
ing their interest so that learning 
will be effective. With the appeal of 
visual aids in mind I developed a 
flannel board to use along with the 
class discussion on program planning 
in F. H. A. 

The flannel board was prepared by 
stretching outing flannel dyed forest 
green over a piece of wall board, 
which measured 34 x 48 _ inches. 
Scotch tape was used to secure the 
material to the board. 

The aspect of program planning 
was developed because through ‘it the 
total organization comes to life. The 
discussion centers around the follow- 
ing subtopics: origin of program 
plans, provisions of the program, 
projects, ceremonies and_ rituals, 
steps in planning, committees, and 
the year book. 

Information relative to each topic 
was outlined briefly and printed with 
a type set on light weight cardboard 
index bristol in canary yellow was 
used. Strips of size 00 sand paper 
cut 5 inch wide were glued with 
rubber cement to the back of each 





Mildred Walker is an_ itinerant 
teacher trainer and assistant pro- 
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cardboard so it would adhere when 
pressed against the flannel. As the 
class discussion developed, points 
were introduced or emphasized by 
placing the strips on the flannel 
board. (See photograph.) 

When discussion of one topic was 
completed the board was cleared for 
use with the next topic. The follow- 
ing outline indicates the organiza- 
tion used: 


PROGRAM PLANS 
FUTURE HOMEMAKERS 
suggested by 
CHAPTER MEMBERS 
(U. S. Map) 
assembled by 
NATIONAL OFFICERS 


PROGRAM PROVIDES 


Social Activities 

Educational Activities 

Service Activities 

Financial Experiences 

Class and Chapter Cooperation 


PROJECTS 


Adopt a foreign class 
Families Together 
Observe U.N. Day 
National F.H.A. Week 
World Christmas Festival 


CEREMONIES & RITUALS 


Installation of Officers 
Initiation of members 
Honorary Membership 
Conferring degrees 

F.H.A. Emblem Service 
Opening & closing the meeting 


PLANNING AT LOCAL LEVEL 
1.—-PRESIDENT CALL MEETING OF 
OFFICERS 

study materials 
consider suggestions 
make tentative plans 
prepare a choice sheet 


2.—PRESIDENT CALL CHAPTER 
MEETING 


discuss tentative plans 
check choices 


3.—PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
complete plans 
prepare year book 

4.—COMMITTEES 
PROGRAM 
HOSTESS 


5.—THE YEAR BOOK 
OFFICERS 
PROJECTS 
COMMITTEES— 
(standing and special) 
MEETINGS: date, hour, topic 


program committee, hostess 
committees 


SONG, CREED, RITUALS 


STANDING 
SPECIAL 
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The 
Clothing 
Exhibit 


school clothing exhibit or fashion 

show? Then you will know what 
I am talking about, but for those of 
you who haven’t had this experience 
I have a tale to tell. 

Not long ago I was invited to a 
large high school to see a student 
fashion show and to judge the gar- 
ments each class had made as a part 
of their clothing work. There were 
three homemaking teachers and each 
had taught at least two clothing 
classes that fall. I expected to see 
some degree of uniformity in the 
type of work done, in the problems 
students had chosen, and in their 
stage of progress and accomplish- 
ment. 

Needless to say I didn’t, but in- 
stead found quite distinct variations. 
Luckily the garments to be judged 
were grouped according to classes. 
All 8th grade work was together, all 
homemaking I (9th grade) and so on 
through the five years of work of- 
fered. 

The first thing that struck me was 
the great variation in quality of gar- 
ments made by students in each 
grade level. I remarked to one of 
the teachers, “You must have a wide 


| Ree you ever judged a high 
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range of ability among your stu- 
dents,” and was told, “No, I don’t 
think so; some students just select 
more difficult construction problems.” 

With that remark she was off to 
greet the visitors and I settled down 
to a methodical study of the gar- 


ments before me. Because my job 
for the day was only that of judging 
the finished products I forgot the 
teachers and students concerned and 
studied each garment for the story 
it had to tell. 

It was not long until I found that 
I had selected without exception, the 
simply designed and well-made gar- 
ments. In each grade level there 
were some fairly simply constructed 
garments whose workmanship was 
excellent. They said, “Look, can’t 
you see my owner? Don’t you wish 
you were in her shoes?” But there 
were also those more difficult, hastily 
constructed, and poorly-made_ gar- 
ments which seemed to dare me to 
find a person they would fit. 

Of course, I rated the well-de- 
signed, well-constructed garments as 
firsts, but I was so concerned about 
the effect not placing might have on 
students that I wrote a note calling 
attention to the good points of each 
and to ways of avoiding the difficul- 
ties which seemed so evident. 

Imagine my _ surprise when I 
learned that almost all of the gar- 





ments I had selected as worthy of 
being given honorable mention had 
been made by Miss Smith’s students. 
I overheard Mrs. Black say, ‘Well, 
what can you expect when students 
select their own problems?” I was 
on the spot. I have always advo- 
cated that students can and should 
participate in the planning of their 
own learning experiences. 

Well, I got through the rest of 
that day. I watched the students 
model their garments and talked with 
them, their parents, and the teachers. 
All seemed to think I had been fair 
and had helped the girls who had not 
been successful. A number of stu- 
dents told me that they had known 
that I would select the graments I 
did. They, too, considered them best. 

Yet throughout all this I kept 
wondering why there was such vari- 
ation in the quality of the garments 
produced, and why such _ difficult 
things were attempted when it was 
evident that the students admired the 
simpler garments. 

A clue to my answer came towards 
the close of the afternoon when Miss 
Jones, the third homemaking teacher, 
said, “You know there must be a 
reason for Miss Smith’s better gar- 
ments. Would you be willing to stay 
awhile and help us analyze this ex- 
hibit to see if we can find out why 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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ECAUSE readers have asked that 

fashion show ideas be printed 
early enough in the year to be fitted 
into the clothing schedule, we pre- 
sent two suggestions this month. 
Both have a holiday slant but could 
be changed easily to spring themes. 


Santa Presents 


A home economics department 
with garments completed about 
Christmas time might entitle their 
show, “Santa Presents the Fash- 
ions.” This show is easily produced, 
requires almost no staging, and can 
combine the work of various classes. 
If a boy is not available to imper- 
sonate Santa, a girl, preferably one 
with a deep voice, may serve. 

Santa stands at one side of the 
stage and acts as commentator. If it 
is not possible to use a stage, the 
models may appear on a platform 
made by pushing tables together in 
the department. In the rear of the 
room a tea table is set from which 
the guests are served at the close of 
the show. The first model presides at 
the tea table. 

Santa opens his commentary: 
“Good afternoon, ladies. No doubt 
you were surprised to be invited here 
by me to, of all things, a fashion 
show. Most folk think I don’t know a 
thing about such matters, but really 
I dress quite fashionably myself 
while I’m about my duties during the 
year. Of course, I never appear in 
public in anything but my red suit, 
for (speaking confidentially) you 
know the children just wouldn’t 
understand. 

“Now this afternoon I should like 
to show you the season’s feminine 
fashions. First, I shall introduce my 


Mrs. Spitze teaches courses in cloth- 
ing and home management at the 
Knoxville Evening High School in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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Here are 
suggestions for 


Two Fashion Shows 


wife, my favorite model, of course. 
She is wearing ... (Comments about 
dress which may be an evening dress 
if there is one included.) Isn’t she 
lovely ? 

“This dress and the others we shall 
show you are available both in ready- 
to-wear and as patterns and ma- 
terials. The programs which you 
have been given tell you the brand 
and number of each pattern and the 
kind, width, price, and yardage of 
the material used. 

“Most of my models are teen- 
agers, and that’s why I have invited 
you teens and mothers of teens to 
the show. Our first model is wearing 
a simple little apron. She confessed 
to me as she put it on that she 
wanted to go right into the kitchen 
and begin Christmas cooking.” 

This beginning is suitable if all 
classes are included in one show. 
Simple cotton dresses may come 
next, singly or in twos and threes. 
Some students feel less “stage 
fright” if they appear with one or 
two others. Then separates may be 
shown, followed by date dresses, 
suits, coats, and evening dresses with 
commentary for each. 

Santa may conclude with: “‘We’ve 
enjoyed showing you our fashions 
and hope that you have seen some 
you like. Christmas is not far away 
now, and if you would like to hand 
me a note saying which dress or pat- 
tern and material you’d like me to 
bring down your chimney, I’ll try to 
please. Meanwhile, Mrs. Santa and I 
would like you to join us in a cup of 
tea and some of her best Christmas 
cookies.” 


The Simpson Shoppe 


“Holiday Fashions at the Simpson 
Shoppe” could be the theme for the 
home economics department’s show- 
ing of its mid-winter clothing crea- 
tions. The “scene” is in the fabric 
center of a large department store. 
The tables on which yard goods are 
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usually shown are pushed together to 
form the platform on which the mod- 
els appear. They can be arranged in 
a square and surrounded by seats for 
the audience; the models will pivot 
once on each side of the square. 

The rest of the room is “set” with 
bolts of various materials, pattern 
posters and perhaps a filing cabinet 
presumed to be stocked with pat- 
terns, to give the effect of a store. 
One of the students acting as host- 
ess or commentator might begin 
with: 

“Good afternoon, ladies. Simpson’s 
is happy to welcome you to our holi- 
day fashion show. This afternoon 
we are featuring teen fashions, and 
we hope that you will get some won- 
derful ideas for your daughter’s 
wardrobe. All of the fashions we 
are showing have been made from 
the patterns and materials which we 
sell here in this department. Our 
first model is wearing...” 

As each model appears she com- 
ments on the garment, pointing to 
the fashion details. Unless a printed 
program is provided she also indi- 
cates the kind of material, price per 
yard, amount needed, and the pat- 
tern brand and number. This com- 
mentary may be interspersed with 
additional fashion notes. 

She may conclude with: “The gar- 
ments we have shown are now on 
sale in our ready-to-wear depart- 
ment, and the patterns and materials 
for their construction are here in 
this department. We thank you for 
coming to our show, and we invite 
you now to examine our full stocks 
of yard goods and look at our new 
patterns. Our clerks will be happy 
to answer your questions, and our 
fashion consultant is here to help 
you with any personal problem you’d 
care to discuss with her. Good after- 
noon.” 

(Other students will, of course, be 
the “clerks,” and the home economics 
teacher may serve as the “con- 
sultant.” ) 
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BY MARY BROWN 


Rules for a Lovely Skin 


BEAUTY 


v 


3. YOUR SKIN. 








ASICS 





Photos courtesy Tussy Cosmetiques 


Cleanse your face thoroughly 
with a creamy mask or soap. 


_A lotion aids in removing 
traces of cream and soil. 
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wisdom of a deep-down cleansing can’t be emphasized enough. But 

don’t think that cleansing one’s face is a ritual that belongs only 
to rising and retiring. Stop at least once during the day—lunch hour 
is a good time—to give yourself that grit-shedding treatment. Most of 
us don’t recognize a dirty face as the prelude to complexion grief. 

For the midday cleansing use one of those new liquid cleansers that 
are so easy to use. Just whisk a spray of it across your face—it will 
leave your skin downy-soft and ready for new makeup. 

There are many rules for getting or keeping lovely skin, but the 
first one is the most important ... no matter how tired you are don’t 
ever go to bed without thoroughly cleansing your face and neck. 

Pat your cleansing cream onto your face, using upward, outward 
strokes that follow the muscle route. When you have removed the last 
traces of the first application with tissue apply a second coat to put 
pink color into your cheeks. 

If you use soap make a mask of it and pat the bubbly lather onto 
your face. Rinse thoroughly to step up circulation and to remove every 
speck of soap and dust from your skin. 

If you have stubborn skin or if your skin is in a clammy condition 
try some of the good cleansing grains. Don’t, whatever you do, try to 
squeeze blemishes from your face. To apply most of the cleansing 
grains, either the friction or poultice type, make a paste by adding 
water and then apply in mask form to the face. The time the mask 
should remain varies according to the product but you can do some- 
thing else while it’s performing its mission. 

Very dry skin requires special treatment, but sometimes the very 
things that should help work to retain it. Many persons spread thick 
layers of cream over their face in the mistaken notion that if they 
sleep molded in cream the lubricating properties of the cream will be 
transferred. Actually just a thin veil of night cream is enough. 

The care you give your skin makes the difference between a perfect 
foundation for beauty and good grooming or a hit-and-miss one. Be 
fair to yourself—don’t neglect any of the grooming habits that will 
keep your skin, healthy, spanking-clean and lovely. 


= a clean skin is the basis of a lovely complexion, the 





A medicated lotion helps cover up blemishes. 











and Easy 


GIFTS TO MAKE 
FOR CHRISTMAS... 


* There are only 54 SEWING DAYS until 
Christmas ... that is for those of you who are 
not adverse to doing a little fine stitchery on Sun- 
days! But how many class periods in the next 
six weeks can be devoted to the construction of 
gifts for the family? Probably not so very many 
..» What with garments to be finished ... and a 
fashion show to plan. 


A thoughtful teacher can devise bulletin board displays 
well in advance of the gift-making unit which will stimulate 
student’s ideas on gifts for their family members and 
friends. We suggest that these colorful pages could be the 
focal point of one bulletin board. White yarn could lead 
from the Christmas-tree balls with their pattern sketches 
to the actual pattern envelopes which would show other 
variations of the designs. Or these gift suggestions and 
similar ones could be made by some adept students and 
posted around these pages along with information on fabrics 
to use and the cost of materials, Merry sewing to you all! 


For little brother—make a shirt and a vest of plaid wool or use 
a new winter cotton. Advance Pattern 5984, sizes 2 to 8, 25c. 


For a best friend—what's nicer than a smart cummerbund or cinch 
belt? Make from Advance Pattern 6233, waist sizes 24 to 30, 25c. 

















For a favorite aunt—a dirndl party apron 
with contrast belt. Advance Pattern 5989 
comes in sizes small, medium, large, 35c. 
For little sister—a cunning nightgown of 
flannelette or novelty cotton. This is 
Advance Pattern 6259, sizes 4 to 12, 25c. 


For mother—a bed jacket, quilted or not, to wear 
when you take her Sunday breakfast in bed. Advance 
Pattern 5980, sizes small, medium or large, 35c. 
For big sister—make a circular skirt in fabric of 
her choice with ready-made applique trim. Select 
Advance Pattern 6231, waist sizes 24 to 30, 25c. 








PART Il 


Devices for Teaching Weaves 


OBJECTIVES: This lesson on weaves 
includes definitions; suggestions for 
illustrations; evaluations in terms 
of comparative comfort, serviceabil- 
ity, and price; activities; and ques- 
tions. 

For each weave have ready for 
display as many garments and as 
large samples of illustrative material 
as possible. Indicate the name of 
fabric, fiber content, and weave. The 
more distinct the weave, the better. 

Devices for teaching the plain 
weave, the twill weave, and for using 
simple looms were suggested in the 
October issue, page 20. 


SATIN WEAVE 


A. This weave is sometimes consid- 
ered a type of twill. It, too, has 
floats on the face of either warp as 
in satins, or filling as in most 
sateens. The floats in any satin 
weave cover at least four yarns in- 
stead of the two or three as in most 
twills. The progression in satin 
weave is at least two yarns instead 
of one as in twill. The diagonal is 
not usually in evidence because the 
longer floats can be crowded so much 
more closely than in twill weave. 
B. Values of satin weave: 

1. Gives luster, a dressy effect. 

2. Has smoothness for linings and 
lingerie. 

3. A disadvantage may be that the 
long floats may rough up. 
C. The contrast of warp face in the 
background and filling face in the 
design forms a damask pattern for 
table linen and draperies. The pat- 
tern in reverse can be seen on the 
back of the fabric (as in twill). The 
face of cotton damask shows warp 
face design and filling face ground. 


PILE WEAVE 


A. This weave is used in velvet, 
plush, corduroy, velveteen, carpets, 
and frieze upholstery fabrics. It re- 
quires besides warp and filling, a 
third set of yarns to produce the 
characteristic projecting surface 





Jessie Caplin of Carmel, California, 
specializes in teaching textiles to 
store groups. These devices were de- 
veloped to simplify teaching and to 
increase class participation. 
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yarns. The projecting yarns may be 
loops or cut ends. 

There is a distinction in the exact 

use of “pile” and “nap.’’ Nap refers 
to the fiber ends brought to the body 
of the fabric. Napping may weaken 
the base fabric. Pile refers to yarn 
ends or yarn loops added to the back- 
ground fabric. It increases dur- 
ability. 
B. Corduroy and velveteen weave in 
extra filling yarns. These filling 
yarns form floats over the base 
fabric; they are cut after the whole 
piece of fabric is woven; then they 
are brushed to erect position. 

1. The background of -these 
fabrics may be plain weave or twill 
weave. 

a. From the center of a_ small 
piece of corduroy or velveteen 
pull out enough pile so that the 
ground weave is clear. Is it 
plain or twill? 

b. Examine one tuft to determine 
whether w-pile or v-pile was 
used. 











aw 
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Diagram of filling pile yarns in corduroy 
with plain ground weave; an uncut w-pile 


c. Which would form the closer, 
firmer ground — plain or twill 
weave? 

d. Show velveteen with plain back 
and with twill back. Compare 
prices. 

e. What precautions must be used 
in cutting these fabrics? In 
washing and pressing? 

f. Compare the durability of cor- 
duroy and velveteen with that 
of other cotton fabrics which 
might be used for the same 
purpose. 

g. What other uses are there for 


corduroy in addition to cloth- 
ing? Repeat for velveteen. 

2. Velvet, plush (really a long pile 
velvet), fur fabrics, terry towels, 
and carpets weave in extra warp 
yarns. These yarns do not form 
floats. 

1. In velvets and plush the closely 
spaced extra warp yarns join two 
fabrics of either plain or twill weave. 
The extra yarns are cut, row by row 
as the weaving proceeds. Two pieces 
of fabric are formed. The pile may 
be W or V. The W-pile is used in 
lighter weight silk chiffon velvet and 
in rayon transparent velvet. The V- 
pile is used in ‘Lyons type” velvet 
as the pile yarns can be more closely 
placed and so it is more serviceable 
for collars and heavy weight gar- 
ment fabrics. 


a. Can you find an advertisement 
using the term “Lyons type” 
velvet? A sample? Real Lyons 
velvet is silk. 

b. What value has velvet as trim- 
ming and in clothing besides 
durability? 

c. For what seasons of the year is 
velvet suited? 

d. Which set of base yarns anchor 
the tufts of pile in velvet? 

e. Which set of yarns, if carefully 
withdrawn from a velvet sam- 
ple would carry a fringe of 
pile? 

f. Ask same questions (d and e) 
for corduroy? 

g. An illustration of the two 
grounds of velvet joined by ex- 
tra warps can be made thus: 
Place two or three layers of 
thick wool cloth between two 
layers of cotton cloth. With 
short machine stitches make 
several parallel rows of cotton 
thread in the direction of the 
warp. Boil out the wool in five 
per cent lye (as in testing for 
wool). Rinse, dry, and press if 
necessary. Cut across the extra 
warps to the depth of about an 
inch to show the formation of 
two pieces of pile fabric. 

2. In carpets and rugs the extra 
warp yarns form rows of loops over 
a crosswise placed knife-tipped metal 
rod. A row of loops can be cut by 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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Charles Eames chairs 





General Electric fan 


Paul McCobb's Irwin Collection 
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HOME FURNISHINGS / EQUIPMENT 


housing and 


NEWS LETTER home furnishings 


These are the winners of TRAIL BLAZER 1952 AWARDS. 
Sponsored each year by the Home Fashions League, Inc., 
the awards are given in recognition of significant 
advances in design, approach, or method in American 
home furnishings. Products, processes, manufacturing 
methods, retailing and display programs introduced 
during the previous year were eligible for awards. 














In the field of furniture design and 
construction, Charles Eames won with 
his Upholstered Wire Chair manufactured 
by the Herman Miller Furniture Co., and 
Paul McCobb took honors for the Irwin 
Collection of contemporary furniture 
made by the Robert W. Irwin Co, 








A Trail Blazer in appliances and 
equipment is General Electric's all- 
purpose fan—useable both as venti- 
lator and air circulator. Columbia 
Mill's textured cloth window shades, 
Oatmeal and Shantung, are winners in 
window coverings. In bathroom access- 
ories the Martex division of Welling- 
ton Sears Co. placed with Terry Tweed, 
a houndstooth check pattern in towels 
and Chalk Stripe, another towel design. 














Alexander Girard received an award for 
his upholstery, drapery, and curtain 
fabrics created for Herman Miller Furn- 
iture Co., and the Waite Carpet Co. 
took honors with Purl-Wai, a carpeting 
of Fiber E and carpet acetate, and 
Scots-Wai, a budget-priced fiber rug. 
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Waite Carpet's Purl-Wai Waite Carpet's Scots-Wai 















Spode 
"Pink Camilla" pattern 





Westinghouse slides out for easy loading. 


| facts froma recent survey 





Top rack of Hotpoint holds small dishes. 


Kitchen Aid has large basket for silver. 
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automatic dishwasher for your 

home or for the foods labora- 
tory? This machine does a _ task 
often dreaded by women either be- 
cause they dislike the job itself, or 
because it takes time they would 
rather spend on other activities. 

The home economics teacher par- 
ticularly will find it a timesaver. 
Often there are a lot of soiled dishes 
left at the end of class especially 
when the time allotted for the foods 
period is only 40 or 50 minutes. 

Even if your school budget does 
not permit a dishwasher at the pres- 
ent time, you may be asked by 
friends or school patrons what fea- 
tures should be considered when 
examining various models now on 
the market. This discussion is in 
terms of the ‘ideal’ dishwasher. 
Probably no one machine now on the 
market incorporates all these fea- 
tures. Therefore you will have to de- 
cide which ones are most important 
to you in your situation and pur- 
chase the one that includes the great- 
est number of these. 


| hee you been considering an 


DISH PREPARATION 


The ideal dishwasher would take 


dishes directly from the table with 
no rinsing or scraping. However, 
there is no machine that does its best 
work under this condition. Bones 
and large pieces of lettuce are never 
put into the machine. Chopped pars- 
ley, broccoli, and other finely divided 
greens tend to recirculate and stick 
to other dishes after the washing. 
Therefore it is necessary to scrape 
the dishes to remove scraps of food 
left on them. Most machines will do 
a still better job if the dishes are 
rinsed before putting them into the 
dishwasher, but few instructions in- 
clude this step, as many people think 
that if rinsing is necessary, the ad- 
vantages of the mechanical dish- 
washer are limited as far as time 
saving is concerned. 


TYPE OF OPENING 

The type of opening in a dish- 
washer is dependent upon personal 
preference and the usable space in 
the kitchen. The front-opening type 
provides the top surface as a work- 
ing counter. Most people use it as 
the place to collect their dishes for 
washing, prior to loading the ma- 
chine. If racks are removable, this 


Dr. Thomas is an associate profes- 
sor of home economics at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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space can be used for putting the 
racks when they are out of the ma- 
chine for loading or unloading. One 
disadvantage is that it requires space 
for the door to swing down when 
opened. Limited aisle space in the 
kitchen may make this type unsuit- 
able for your kitchen. 

The top-opening type does not re- 
quire extra floor space for the open- 
ing of the machine. The space re- 
quired is above the machine and 
must be adequate for the lid to 
swing upward without hitting any 
cabinet overhead. The lid of the 
machine does not provide a suitable 
working area at any time. During 
loading and unloading, the lid must 
be open. In some machines the lid 
raises during the drying period. 
Even between the dishwashing per- 
iods the lid is not a suitable working 
area, for small pieces of food will 
drop into the groove around the lid 
and into the machine later. 


TYPE OF CONTROL 


The ideal type of control is easy 
to manipulate. It indicates at what 
stage in the total cycle the machine 
is operating at all times, for you may 
wish to add another dirty dish which 
you just found, if it is not too late 
in the washing period. The controls 
should operate automatically for the 
complete cycle. However, it should be 
possible to operate it manually, and 
to omit or repeat any part of the 
cycle if you wish. Or you may wish 
to use only part of the cycle, as the 





washing and rinsing without drying 
on a hot day, or the heating period 
only if a dish warmer is wanted. 

There seems to be safety in dual 
controls, one a dial to set the part 
of the cycle desired, and the other a 
button or handle to start the opera- 
tion of the machine. 

The location of the controls should 
be at a place which is easy to reach. 
It should also be easy to read, even 
with bifocals (if you do not have 
them now, you may need them before 
the machine is worn out). If there 
are small children or grandchildren, 
you may want the controls at a place 
which they cannot reach easily. 


THE CYCLE OF THE MACHINE 
The machine should wash, rinse, 
and dry the dishes effectively. Be- 
cause the dishwasher is used re- 
peatedly while serving a large group, 
the cycle should be completed in a 
reasonable time, so that other loads 
can be put in. It takes a wash period 
of about 5 minutes to wash the 
dishes well. The detergent is re- 
moved most satisfactorily with two 
separate rinse periods. The drying 
action requires from 20 to 35 min- 
utes, according to the temperature of 
the water for the wash and rinses. 
The total cycle of about 30 minutes 
is satisfactory under most condi- 
tions. If drying is omitted, the cycle 
is about 10 minutes. 

MACHINE TUB 

A square or rectangular shaped 
tub has a larger capacity for the 
same outside dimensions. It also 

(Continued on next page) 


Sliding drawer type dishwasher by General Electric can be loaded from the top. 
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Kenmore portable dishwasher 
needs no permanent plumbing 
or electrical installation. 


Portable dishwasher i 
by James is equipped | 
with casters so that i 
it is easily moved. : | 














Crosley dishwasher features revolving upper rack for effective water distribution. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


makes it possible to put large vege- 
table dishes, bowls, or pans into the 
corners, and therefore gives more 
versatility for racking irregular 
shaped dishes. 

The depth of the tub is enough for 
two racks. The bottom one should be 
deep enough for your largest dinner 
plates to stand on edge. The upper 
rack should take tumblers easily, 
even the iced tea tumblers if you use 
these. 

The total capacity of the tub 
should be enough to wash all the 
dishes from one regular meal for 
your family. If you have a small 
family, you may wish to wash dishes 
only once or twice a day. 

The lining of the tub should be 
smooth. Projections are objectionable 
when it comes to cleaning the tub. 
The material should be one that will 
not be deteriorated in a moist at- 
mosphere, and which will look well 
for a long time to come. 


DISHRACKS 


The dishracks for holding the 
dishes should be of a material that 
will withstand moisture, high humid- 
ity, and prolonged heat. If coated, 
the coating should not come off onto 
the dishes even after years of wear. 
It should be smooth enough so that 
it will not grip the dishes and make 
them hard to remove, even when 
damp. If plated, the plating metal 
should be put on after the rack is 
formed, so as to cover any soldering 
or welding. 

The construction of the racks 
should be simple in design. It should 
be easy to position the dishes into 
the racks. There should be adequate 
space between the supports to take 
dishes with some curve, as flat soup 
plates. The plates and flat pieces are 
washed in an upright or nearly up- 
right position. Tumblers, cups and 
curved pieces are washed in an in- 
verted or nearly inverted position, so 
that the water can run out. It is 
better to have these pieces at an 
angle sufficient to have the water run 
out of the depression usually found 
in the bottom of these pieces. 

There should be few parts in the 
total rack assembly, to simplify 
work. If part of the rack must be 
removed for loading the lower rack, 
as in the top loading machines, the 
opening through which this must be 
done should be large enough to per- 
mit entrance of large dinner plates, 
even after one side of the lower rack 
has been filled. This top center rack 
should be easy to position in the ma- 
chine, either when empty or loaded. 

The basket or holder for silver- 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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One million persons sailed to new futures under the International Refugee Organization program. 


A Traveling Dietitian 
onan I.R.0. ship 


Refugee Organization finally 

closed down after settling one mil- 
lion displaced persons in various 
countries. It was in 1950 that I 
took the plunge from a hospital diet 
kitchen to an I. R. O. ship. My first 
ship was Norwegian and the passen- 
gers were displaced persons from 
camps in Germany, all going to make 
a new start in Australia. 

There were Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, and other nationalities, and 
included whole families, parts of 
families, and individuals. Ages 
ranged from six months to eighty 
years. As many different languages 
were spoken as there were nationali- 
ties—a few spoke English, many 
German and some only their native 
tongue. 

A ship is a small world within a 
world and has its own problems, so- 


[ee January the International 


Josephine Whiteman of London, E'ng- 
land, has just completed a year’s 
study in public health and nutrition 
at Western Reserve in Cleveland, 
Ohio. She did her field work in 
West Virginia last summer and 
joined the writing workshop class at 
the University, at which time she 
submitted this article. 
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cial, health, and national. The I. 
R. O. staff consisted of an escort 
officer and assistant, two doctors, sev- 
eral nurses, and a food supervisor-— 
the latter being my official title. 

My work was to be responsible, in 
conjunction with the ship’s staff, for 
the feeding of the passengers. Work 
aboard ship is very different from 
work ashore. All food orders must 
be made with regard to the limited 
storage space of the ship. On the 
other hand once the ship has left 
port there is no way of procuring 
any more food, no telephoning for 
things forgotten on the order. 

One of the most important aspects 
of my work was to ensure that the 
food service was carried out under 
adequate hygienic conditions and 
that all the food was perfectly whole- 
some. This is of utmost importance 
in the tropics. Passengers had to be 
discouraged from buying fruit from 
merchants who surround the ship at 
all the Eastern ports as precaution 
against diarrhea and dysentery. 

On most of the ships there were 
two dining rooms, one for adults and 
one for children. The adults had 
three meals a day and the children 





four. Most of my time was spent on 
the children’s feeding, but before 
each meal I visited the kitchen where 
the adults’ food was being prepared 
and checked the dining room during 
mealtime. 

Inevitably there were complaints. 
This was a very anxious time for the 
D. P.s who were living in uncom- 
fortably cramped conditions, and 
sailing towards an unknown future. 
They missed the sense of security 
that is gained from eating familiar 
foods. The Italians wanted spaghetti 
and the Poles potatoes. The Nor- 
wegian cooks didn’t know how to 
prepare fish in the Greek style. It 
was part of my work to smooth out 
all these difficulties. 

The children were not so hard to 
please as their parents. I made out 
the menus and advised the ship’s 
cooks how to prepare the food—as a 
rule the children ate it. The mothers 
would often get upset because the 
food wasn’t the same as the child 
had been accustomed to before com- 
ing aboard. There would be violent 
spankings and loud cries if the child 
did not empty his plate or finish the 
bottle. I spent a lot of time edu- 
cating the mothers how to feed their 
children. I shall always remember 
one mother giving her nine-months 
old baby raw onions just as she had 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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When You 
Roast the Turkey 


Photos Courtesy Poultry and Egg National Beard 
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@ Roast turkey is delicious any time. 
and even more so at Thanksgiving when 
it is accompanied by other foods so tra- 
ditional to the season. 

Roast the turkey to perfection for a 
truly memorable dinner. Select a size 
to suit your needs. Clean it well, if 
necessary. Fill the cavity with a fa- 
vorite stuffing or try a new recipe. Be 
sure to allow sufficient time for roast- 
ing. Start early so there’ll be no delay 
in serving. Roast until tender, juicy, 
and golden brown. Place on garnished 
platter, carve and serve at table. 


A Favorite Stuffing 


Clean bird as needed and refriger- 
ate. Stuff just before roasting, see 
page 31. Do not pack tightly, stuf- 
fing will become soggy and the 
bird may burst as stuffing expands. 


Close Openings 


Sew or skewer neck flap to back. 
Lift wing up and out, force tip 
flat against neck skin. Close ab- 
dominal opening. Pierce edges 
with skewers and lace with cord. 
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Truss to Keep Shape 


Bind legs together and tie to tail. 
A trussed turkey cooks and browns 
uniformly. Grease skin thoroughly 
with cooking fat. Place breast down 
on rack in shallow pan. Cover top 
and sides with fat-moistened cloth. 
Roast in preheated oven at 325°F. 


Test for Doneness 


Total roasting time varies ac- 
cording to weight of bird. A 12- 
16 lb. turkey takes 414-5 hours at 
325° F., a 20-24 lb. bird takes 7- 
814 hours. To test move drum- 
stick up and down; the leg joint 
should give readily, and the meat 
should feel tender. 


Garnish and Serve 


Turn turkey breast side up about 
an hour before it is completed so 
that the breast will be brown and 
the skin crisp. When done remove 
drippings and make giblet gravy. 
Cut trussing strings, place turkey 
on large platter. Carve at table. 
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New Facts on 


BREAD STUFFINGS 


carried on by the American 

Institute of Baking has re- 
sulted in some important findings. 
This report highlights in brief their 
bread stuffing study. 

It has been known for some time 
that bread stuffings were suspect in 
many cases of food poisoning. In 
spite of this, little was known about 
what could happen under definite con- 
ditions of handling. There were 
recommendations that bread stuf- 
fings must be brought to a tempera- 
ture of 180°F. This meant that cook- 
ing temperatures for meat and poul- 
try had to be the very highest, some- 
times resulting in overdone products. 
And it did not take into account the 
diverse methods used by homemak- 
ers in the preparation, stuffing, and 
holding of stuffed meats and poultry 
before roasting, as well as the care 
after roasting. All of these are basic 
to good conditions for bread stuf- 
fings. 

Keeping these facts in mind the 
test kitchen and laboratories of the 
American Institute of Baking in- 
vestigated the problem of handling 
and cooking of bread stuffings. The 
research covered several phases of 
handling, mixing, stuffing, roasting, 
and storage. 

Turkey was selected as the media 
for the study because of the time 
element involved in bringing a large 
mass of stuffing up to a sufficiently 
high temperature to destroy common 
food poisoning organisms. In the 
majority of experiments, frozen, 
ready-to-cook turkeys of various 
sizes were used. 

Two types of bread stuffings were 
used—moist and dry. Moist bread 
stuffings contained melted fat, milk, 
water or broth for moisture. Dry 
stuffings contained only melted fat or 
melted fat and eggs for moisture. In- 
cluded in both types of stuffings were 
ingredients such as eggs, chopped 
cooked giblets, and turkey broth, be- 
cause they support bacterial growth 
and are widely used in the prepara- 
tion of most varieties of bread stuf- 
fings. Recipes were doubled or 
tripled to meet the requirements for 
the variations in the size of turkeys 
used. 


BR cscs on bread stuffings 


Laboratory Procedures 
A total of nine inoculated and 
eight uninoculated stuffed turkeys 
were tested in the experiment. The 
inoculated turkeys contained 24-hour 
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cultures of salmonellae, streptococci, 
and staphylococci. The first two can 
be destroyed by heat and their dan- 
ger eliminated. Staphylococci may 
also be killed by heat, but if there is 
a holding period there is time for the 
formation of toxins that will remain 
in the food to cause digestive upsets. 

Internal temperatures of the stuff- 
ing were taken periodically during 
the roasting period. When a pre-de- 
termined temperature was reached, 
the inoculated turkeys were tested 
for bacteria content. 

The turkeys were handled in many 
ways to duplicate procedures used by 
homemakers. Some of these methods 
were: 

















Thermometer position in trussed turkey. 


1. Turkey at room temperature, 
stuffing prepared at last minute and 
the stuffed bird roasted immediately. 

2. Turkey and stuffing at room 
temperature. Stuffed bird placed in 
refrigerator and held 18 hours be- 
fore roasting. 

3. Frozen, stuffed, uncooked tur- 
key removed from freezer and 
roasted from the frozen stage. 

4. Frozen, stuffed cooked turkey 
reheated from frozen stage. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


1. The safest handling method for 
either moist or dry poultry stuffings 
is to prepare the stuffing, fill the bird, 
and roast immediately. 

2. For the homemaker’s conveni- 
ence, the following methods may be 
used with safety: 

a. When moist stuffing is used, re- 
frigerate the cleaned, dressed turkey. 
Refrigerate any liquid ingredients. 
Measure dry ingredients and store at 
room temperature. Do not combine 
ingredients for the stuffing until just 
before time to stuff and roast the 
bird. 

b. When dry stuffing is used, re- 
frigerate the cleaned, dressed bird 


the same as for moist stuffing. Dry 
stuffing can be completely mixed then 
refrigerated until time to stuff and 
roast the bird. 

‘3. If possible, never stuff a bird 
and refrigerate before roasting. 

4. If the stuffed bird is to be held 
under refrigeration for a few hours, 
it is recommended that the tempera- 
ture of the refrigerator be 38°F., or 
below to accomplish a quick chilling. 

5. Stuffing may be hot or cold 
when the bird is stuffed and roasted 
immediately. 

6. Hot stuffings should be chilled 
beforehand if the bird is not going 
to be roasted for several hours. Un- 
der these circumstances, the stuffed 
bird should be held under refrigera- 
tion. 

7. Temperature recommendations : 

a. Safe temperature recommenda- 
tions for bread stuffings can be re- 
duced from the formerly recom- 
mended 180°F. to 165°F. 

b. A temperature of 165°F. must 
be reached in the center of the bread 
stuffing to destroy harmful bacteria 
regardless of the size of the bird. 
This temperature allows for a mar- 
gin of safety. 

c. If high temperatures are to be 
used as a criteria of doneness, it is 
recommended that the present tem- 
perature of 190°F. be increased to 
200°F to insure doneness of stuffing. 

d. The use of a meat thermometer 
inserted between the ist and 2nd 
ribs of the turkey is recommended. 

e. It is recommended that roasted 
hot stuffed turkeys be allowed to rest 
for 20 minutes at room temperature 
before serving to allow for a post- 
oven temperature rise. 

Cautions 

1. Remaining roasted stuffed poul- 
try should be refrigerated immedi- 
ately after serving. 

2. Cooked bread stuffings should 
always be removed from the carcass 
immediately after serving to a cov- 
ered container for quick refrigera- 
tion. 

3. The texture and consistency of 
poultry stuffings are decidedly 
changed when held for one week in 
0°F. The stuffing becomes soggy 
and develops off flavors. 

4. Partially cooking turkey and 
stuffings separately or together, sub- 
sequently chilling and recooking in 
any manner is not a safe practice. 

5. The freezing of stuffed, un- 
cooked turkeys and stuffed, cooked 
turkeys is not recommended. In 
either case, the time lapse in drop- 
ping the temperature of the center 
of stuffing takes too long. The time 
lapse for thawing such birds at room 
temperatures increases the possibil- 
ity of food poisoning. 
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Make It a 


Christmas Lesson 
in JAMS and JELLIES 


jellies at Christmas-time is not 

only in the tasting, but in packag- 
ing and decorating the containers for 
gift giving. 

Years ago lessons on the prepara- 
tion of jams and jellies were limited 
to the beginning of the fall term or 
the end of the spring semester when 
fresh fruits are in season. Today 
with the use of frozen and canned 
fruits and juices it is possible to give 
a jam and jelly lesson as part of the 
festive preliminaries to the Christ- 
mas celebration. 

Length of preparation time is 
shortened, too, for frozen and canned 
fruits need not be cleaned or sorted. 
The use of added fruit pectin enables 
the home economics teacher’ to 
demonstrate the complete procedure 
and all the principles of jam and jelly 
making in one or two lessons. Tested 
recipes using added fruit pectin are 
more consistently successful and 
cooking time is shortened. Of course, 
for a complete study both the long- 
boil method using fruit, sugar, and 
water; and the short-boil method us- 
ing fruit, sugar, water, and added 
fruit pectin should be practiced. 

Advance planning of a Christmas- 
time lesson should include the col- 
lection of many small jars and con- 


Te fun of making jams and 





tainers for the jams and jellies. Per- 
haps students from an art class could 
help design decorations for the con- 
tainers. An extra-special idea is to 
present jam or jelly in a container 
that may be used after the contents 
have been eaten. For instance, deco- 
rative china cups, glass baking cups, 
tumblers in sizes from tall iced tea 
to small juice glasses can serve as 
double-duty containers. Small vases 
are useful if the opening is wide 
enough so that a spoon can be dipped 
into the jam. Pottery bowls or dishes, 
hand painted, will be a real conversa- 
tion piece at Christmas-time. 

Decorations should be added after 
the jars have been filled for the let- 
tering or painting may be washed 
away when the containers are steri- 
lized. An infinite number of varia- 
tions are possible. For inspiration, 
see the saucy Christmas clown above. 
Orange marmalade was poured into 
a tall tea glass and allowed to cool. 
The clown’s head, made of a Christ- 
mas tree ornament, gummed paper, 
and topped with a colored cornucopia 
hat, was set securely in the hot 
paraffin with a lace paper doily as a 
collar. 

Another suggestion is to pack 
small jars in large decorative con- 
tainers such as recipe boxes, and 


a 
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Small jars of strawberry jam are gayly packed in a muffin tin. 
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Christmas clown 
Le decorates a tall 
. eat. glass of marmalade 


don’t forget to include the recipes 
for the jams and jellies. 


Orange Marmalade 


1 large grapefruit 

2 large oranges 

Water 

Sugar (about six cups) 


Score grapefruit and orange peel in 
six lengthwise sections. Remove peel, 
cut into thin strips. Cover peel with 
water, boil 5 minutes, drain. Repeat 
process twice. Dice pulp, discarding 
core and seeds. Combine diced pulp with 
drained peel, measure. Add twice that 
amount of water. Bring to a boil and 
cook 30 minutes. 

Measure, add an equal amount of 
sugar for each cup of pulp. Bring toa 
boil, stirring constantly until sugar is 
dissolved. Boil rapidly until thick and 
clear, about 25 minutes. Stir frequently 
to prevent scorching. 

Cool mixture about 5 minutes. Pour 
into sterilized glasses. Seal with paraf- 
fin. Yield: About 5  twelve-ounce 
glasses. 


Strawberry preserves are favorites 
of young and old. A jar, or more, 
would probably be a most welcome 
gift. Here is a quick recipe using 
frozen strawberries and added fruit 
pectin: 


Strawberry Preserves 


2 (12 oz.) boxes frozen sliced 
strawberries 
2’, cups sugar 
Y, cup water 
4 tbsp. granulated fruit pectin 
Thaw strawberries as directed on 
package. Measure sugar and set aside. 
Combine strawberries, water, and pec- 
tin in a very large saucepan. Place 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Photo courtesy Fresh Cranberry Institute 


Tangy cranberry chutney makes an appealing holiday remem- 
brance when packaged in containers that can be used again. 


over high heat and stir until mixture 
comes to a hard boil. Add sugar at 
once. Bring to a full rolling boil and 
boil hard 1 minute, stirring constantly. 

temove from heat. Stir and skim 
by turns for 5 minutes to cool slightly, 
to prevent floating fruit. (Use a metal 
spoon to skim foam off surface.) Ladle 
quickly into glasses. Seal with hot 
paraffin. Yield about 5 six-ounce 
glasses. 

It is also possible to combine 
canned and frozen fruits in one 
recipe. This one uses canned crushed 
pineapple and frozen rhubarb: 


Pineapple Rhubarb Jam 


1 (1 Ib.) box frozen rhubarb 
2'% cups crushed pineapple 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 tsp. grated lemon rind 

6 cups sugar 

Y, bottle liquid fruit pectin 


Thaw rhubarb as directed on package. 
Combine rhubarb, pineapple, lemon 
juice, and rind in a large saucepan. Add 
sugar and mix well. Place over high 
heat, bring to a full rolling boil and 
boil hard 1 minute, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat and at once stir in 
liquid fruit pectin. Skim off foam with 
metal spoon. Then stir and skim by 
turns for 5 minutes to cool slightly, to 
prevent floating fruit. Ladle quickly 
into glasses. Seal with hot paraffin. 
Yield: About 10 six-ounce glasses 


In every: family there grows a 
legend about certain jellies with per- 
fections no one else seems to achieve. 
The secret of each is some simple but 
choice addition that makes them in- 
dividual. Students may wish to 
share some of their family recipes. 
This will give variation to the lesson 
and add to the holiday spirit. 

The recipes that follow have some- 
thing of a magic touch in each of 
them to invite a growing reputation. 
All the ingredients are available at 
this time of year. The Spiced Grape 
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Jelly can be made with bottled grape 
juice. Raisin Jam is a departure 
from the usual selection of jams and 
jellies. Cranberry Chutney is gour- 
met service of fresh cranberries that 
will be made year after year. 
Grape Juice Jelly 

3, cups sugar 

2 cups bottled grape juice 


1 cup water 
8 tbsp. granulated fruit pectin 


Measure sugar and set aside. Meas- 
ure grape juice and water into a large 
saucepan. Add granulated fruit pectin 
and mix well. Place over high heat 
and stir until mixture comes to a hard 
boil. At once stir in sugar. Bring to 
a full rolling boil and boil hard 1 min- 
ute, stirring constantly. Remove from 
heat, skim off foam with metal spoon, 
and pour quickly into glasses. Seal 
with paraffin. Yield: About 7 six-ounce 
glasses. 





Tangerine Juice Jelly 


8 tbsp. granulated fruit pectin 
2 cups water 
34 cup (6 oz.) frozen concentrated 
tangerine juice 
34 cups sugar 


Measure granulated fruit pectin and 
water into large saucepan and mix well. 
Place over high heat, bring to a full 
rolling boil, and boil hard 1 minute, 
stirring constantly. Reduce heat to 
low. Add tangerine juice and sugar. 
Stir until both are completely dissolved. 
Do not boil. Remove from heat, skim 
quickly, pour into glasses. Seal with 
hot paraffin. Yield 6 six-ounce glasses. 

Raisin Jam 

4 cups prepared fruit 
4 cup lemon juice 

1 tbsp. grated lemon rind 

6 cups sugar 

1 bottle liquid fruit pectin 


Add 8 cups water to one pound of 
raisins. Cover and let stand 4 hours 
or overnight. Bring to a boil and sim- 
mer, covered, 30 minutes. Measure 4 





Photo courtesy General Foods Corporation 


Personalize a handy recipe file box with gay decorations, then 
fill with small jars 


of jelly. Be sure to include the recipes. 


cups into a large saucepan. Add lemon 
juice, rind, and sugar and mix well. 
Place over high heat, bring to a full 
rolling boil, and boil hard 1 minute, 
stirring constantly. Remove from heat 
and at once stir in liquid fruit pectin. 
Then stir and skim by turns for 5 min- 
utes to cool slightly, to prevent floating 
fruit. Ladle quickly into glasses. Seal 
with paraffin. Yield: About 11 six- 
ounce glasses. 





Cranberry Chutney 


2 cups fresh cranberries, halved 
3 slices fresh or canned pineapple, 
diced 

6 dried apricots, diced 

1 orange, seeded, sliced thin 

2 pieces crystalized ginger 
Y, cup raisins 
Y, cup sliced, blanched almonds 
1 cup unsulphured molasses 

1 cup wine vinegar 

Y, tsp. curry powder 

1 tsp. dry mustard 

Y, tsp. cloves 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

1 tsp. salt 


wn 


Mix together cranberries, pineapple, 
apricots, ginger, raisins, and almonds. 
In a saucepan combine remaining in- 
gredients. Bring to a boil and simmer 
gently about 10 minutes. Remove from 
heat. Add cranberry mixture. Let 
stand several hours to blend flavors, 
before serving. Pack in small jars or 
ramekins for gifts. 





Peach Jam 


4 (12 oz.) boxes frozen sliced peaches 
1 tbsp. lemon juice 

6% cups sugar 
1 bottle liquid fruit pectin 


Thaw peaches. Measure 5 cups and 
chop very fine. Place in large sauce- 
pan. Add lemon juice and sugar, mix 
well. Bring to full rolling ball and 
boil hard 1 minute, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat, at once add liquid 
pectin. Stir and skim by turns for five 
minutes. Ladle into glasses. Seal with 
paraffin. Yield: About 11 six-ounce 
glasses. 
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OT how much, but how good,” 

would be a fitting slogan for all 
who prepare foods for older people. 
The ravenous appetites of youth, 
even the hearty appetities of the 
middle years, are no longer active; 
however, healthy hunger can be ex- 
cited by attractive service of good 
quality food when prepared in a sim- 
ple but expert manner. 

And a healthy hunger, as we know 
so well, is important at every stage 
of living. A well nourished body is 
just as vital a contribution to the joy 
of living at eighty years, as it is at 
eight years. This really needs to be 
said, too, for age is far too often 
served in such drabness and dullness 
as surely no optimism for living 
could rise above. 


Age has special needs 


Our great trouble, up to very 
recent years, has been that we knew 
so little about how to meet the needs 
of the eighty-year-olds—or even of 
the seventies, or the sixties. Now we 
are learning and each year there is 
more concise and helpful information 
coming from laboratories and clinics. 
Pretty soon we will be as expert 
about feeding older people as we are 
about feeding babies. For the story 


we are telling here we have leaned ° 


heavily on a booklet published by the 
American Dietetic Association. (See 
reference at end of article.) If you 
are actively concerned with the feed- 
ing of an older person, or groups of 
older people, this booklet will be most 
helpful. 


Quietness and serenity at mealtime 


When the leisurely years have 
come age can afford to take time for 
the enjoyment of good food. The 
dining area should be sociable but 
not boisterous. If there is an older 
person in a family of active lively 
children, it would be wise to serve 
several of the daily meals in a quiet 
spot removed from the traffic of the 
household. But do not go to ex- 
tremes; remember that older mem- 
bers of the family are still actively 
interested in all that goes on. To 
shut them away from the stream of 
life about them would be cruel and 
shameful. When older members of 
the family do have meals with the 
household it is salutary for the 
young to learn a respect and concern 
for the comfort of their elders. Ten- 
sion spells illness for advanced years, 
and shows most quickly in the ac- 
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in business with long experience in 
the food field. Her mother who is 
in her late seventies lives with her. 
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BY GERTRUDE BLAIR 


Older Folk Appreciate 
Good Cooking 


ceptance and use of foods by the 
body. 


Smaller meals served more frequently 


As the years advance most elderly 
people learn that hunger is rather 
quickly satisfied and they can eat 
with comfort only a limited amount 
at a time. However, hunger rises 
more often, calling for between-meal 
snacking. Hot milk in the middle of 
the morning with a toasted cracker, 
or two, is a mighty fine pick-up for 
the mind and the spirits, Tea or a 
cup of thin soup in the afternoon 
with crisp nibbles of toast or not- 
too-rich cookies is little trouble but 


richly rewarding, especially when 
shared with a friend. 
Breakfast, dinner, and _ supper 


should be well planned, as highly 
nourishing meals, each important for 
its contribution of food values. 


All meals should be served on time 
Older years are not so crowded as 


the earlier ones, and when the time 
arrives for some one ritual, be it 


dinner, supper, or time for a walk, 
the less occupied mind is annoyed, or 
at least upset, by the failure of a cer- 
tain activity to materialize. This ap- 
plies particularly to routines in a 
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Tea or a cup of thin soup with cookies or 
crisp toast is a good afternoon pick-up. 





home where groups of older people 
are cared for. In a family group, it 
is well to remember the older mem- 
bers of the family are adult and in 
most instances accommodate them- 
selves quite easily to change, if those 
changes are not too frequent and too 
erratic. 


The dining room of a home for 
older people 

Every effort should be made to 
avoid an atmosphere that would sug- 
gest an institution. Flowers, inex- 
pensive branches of leaves, wild 
flowers are often available and can 
usually be cared for by one of the 
members of the home. Many such 
homes, too, have found it expedient 
to eliminate the old long table seat- 
ing 10 and 12 to substitute smaller 
tables seating two, four, or six per- 
sons. These may seem small things 
but they are not trivial in the plan to 
keep older years active, interesting, 
and healthy. 


Emphasis on protein 

It is all very well to talk about 
serenity and punctuality, about in- 
teresting service and decorative food, 
but in the last analysis the good care 
of the elderly begins with the specific 
selection of foods that serve their 
needs. 

First on the list is protein. Nutri- 
tionists recommend for each week: 
234 pounds of lean meat, fish, 

chicken and cheese (and more than 
this quantity, if possible) with a 
serving of liver once a week 
4 eggs—although an egg a day is 
better 

5 quarts of milk—or 6 tall cans of 
evaporated milk or 1 pound of dry 
non-fat milk solids, plus an extra 

4 pound fortified margarine (and 

the more milk, the better) 

2 ounces of dried beans, peas or pea- 
nut butter 

A hefty amount of protein for the 

seventies, you will say, but very, very 

important. 


Attention to vegetables and fruits 


These, too, are indispensable in the 
diet for the elderly and when upsets 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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BY A. ELEANOR MURPHY 


Acting Supervisor of Cafeterias 
Newton, Massachusetts 


School 
Lunch 
...Family Style 


There’s no complaining about standing in 
the school lunch line by the children of the 
new Memorial Elementary School in New- 
ton, Massachusetts. Here a real family at- 
mosphere is created. Children set the 
tables, serve fellow pupils and act as hosts 
and hostesses. They are so eager to be 
servers they request the privilege weeks 
ahead. 

Teachers sell lunch tickets in the class- 
room and by 9:30 A.M. the cook knows how 
many she will serve. In this school of 300 
pupils up to 170 eat in the lunchroom. An 
active P.T.A. committee aids in planning 
the program and gives daily help in the 
kitchen. 

The children benefit from taking an ac- 
tive part in their own school lunch activi- 
ties. Helping one another and sharing re- 
sponsibility is not only fun but adds to 
their permanent growth. 
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3 “Customers” file in and are seated by the teacher in charge. Tables are 
set for eight including the host or hostess who is usually an older pupil. 
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Before school or during recess volunteers 
set tables with napkins, silver and straws. 


Just before lunch the pupil-servers 
arrive and put milk at each table. 
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Some children work behind scenes helping to serve plates though usu- 

ally a member of the parent’s committee lends a hand in the kitchen. 






t ao . by Fy 
Adding to the family atmosphere, a 
teacher leads the saying of grace. 





The pupil-servers form in line to get 
the plates of food for their tables. 





1A , - 
After the main course the same volunteers Servers help clean up and 
clear the tables, and serve the desserts. set tables for next group. 
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menus for DECEMBER 


MONDAY 


Baked Ham 

Candied Sweet 
Potato 

String Beans 

Corn Bread* 

Chocolate Pudding 
Light Cream 


Oyster Chowder 
Ham and Egg 
Sandwich* 
Asparagus Salad 
Boston Cream Pie 


Italian Spaghetti 
Meat Cake 
Tossed Salad 
Vienna Bread* 
Orange Whip 


Fruit Juice 
Sausage Patty 
Baked Potato 
Lima Beans 
Apple Sauce 
Roll* 
Chocolate 
Spanish Cream 
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TUESDAY 


Tomato Juice 
Baked Beans 
Cabbage and 
Carrot Slaw 
Brown Bread* 
Grapenut Custard 


Fruit Juice 

Hamburg Loaf 

Scalloped Potato 

Carrots 

Roll* 

Pineapple Upside- 
Down Cake 


Ham Croquettes 

Whole Kernel Corn 

Broccoli 

Baking Powder 
Biscuit* 

Prunella Cake 


Hot Chicken Roll* 
with Gravy 

Cranberry Sauce 

Peas 

Steamed Date 
Pudding with 
Foamy Sauce 


WEDNESDAY 


Corn Chowder 
Barbecue Cheese 
Sandwich 
Molded Fruit Salad 
Lemon Sponge 
Pudding 


Orange Juice 

Chicken Chop Suey 
on Noodles 

Green Beans 

Roll* 

Cherry Cobbler 


Pot Roast 
Mashed Potato 
with Gravy 
Hubbard Squash 

Stuffed Celery 

Bread Sandwich* 

Peach Cup 
Pudding ~ 


Paws 


requirements of a 


THURSDAY 


Fruit Juice 

Lamb Fricassee 
on Rice 

Broccoli 

Carrot and 
Pineapple Salad 
oll* 

Chocolate Chip 
Cup Cake 


Shepherd’s Pie 
Potato Topping 
Cabbage Salad 
Raisin Bread* 
Caramel Custard 


Liver Loaf 
Mashed Potato 
Buttered Beets 
Whole Wheat 
Bread* 
Sunshine Cake 











By MARION CRONAN 


Director, School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


FRIDAY 


Tomato Juice 

Tuna Timbale 
Mushroom Sauce 

Green Salad 

Roll* 

Apple Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream 


Haddock Fillet 

Mashed Potato 

Molded Mexican 
Slaw 

Stewed Tomatoes 

Bread & Butter 

Brownie Pudding 


Eggs a la King 
on Toast* 
Buttered Spinach 
Grilled Tomato 
Slices 
Raisin Spice Cake 


la carte items such as soup, sandwiches, salads, 


Milk is and desserts are sold at 8c each. The A lunch with 
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is priced at 25c. These recipes have heen 
Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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School Cafeterias are x OYSTER CHOWDER 80 seeviags 
2 qts. oysters, opened 1 tbsp. salt 
Y, lb. salt pork or butter , tsp. pepper 
8 qts. potatoes, cubed Y% lb. butter — 
USINESS 1 pt. onions, sliced 2 cups dried milk 
%4 cup flour 2 qts. water 


Drain oysters and remove any shell. Chop medium fine. 
Saute cubed pork until brown, add onions and cook until 
lightly browned. Boil potatoes in water until soft. Thicken 
potato water with flour, add seasonings. Reconstitute dried 
milk. Combine all ingredients, add oysters and butter. Heat 
before serving. 


BY MARTHA MeMILLIN San Bernardino, California 


some cities they may be already classified as “big 
business.” Last year, for example, the Los Angeles 
public school cafeterias did a volume of $6,000,000, in- 
cluding Federal subsidies. Almost $3,000,000 of this 
was spent on food alone. 
As further proof that school cafeterias constitute 
“big business,” at least in the cities, consider the 
amount of food required to feed the 60,000 daily 


eee cafeterias are expanding so rapidly that in 


patrons of the school lunch program in Los Angeles. % PEACH CUP PUDDING 50 servings 
Each week students eat between 10,000 and 12,000 14 eggs 6 qts. bread crumbs 

pounds of hamburger. Second in student favor are 4 cups sugar 1 cup melted margarine 
frankfurters; 6,000 pounds are consumed weekly. 4 tsp. cinnamon 50 peach halves 


Beat eggs, add sugar a small amount at a time. Add spice, 
bread crumbs, and fat. Place peach half in a greased cus- 
tard cup. Pour mixture over peaches. Bake 25 minutes in 
400° F. oven. Remove from cups, serve with fruit sauce. 


The school cafeterias also use 4,200 pounds of cheese 
each week. Because butter is expensive, the cafeterias 
use 600 pounds of margarine each day. More than 6,000 
pounds of fresh vegetables and 104 cases of canned 


vegetables are used. Students also consume each day Sauce: 
about 73,350 half-pints of milk and 8,800 loaves of 3 pts. peach juice 4 oz. cornstarch 
bread. Thus, providing food for students of 197 ele- 3 cups sugar Juice of 2 lemons 


Mix sugar and cornstarch well. Blend with 2 cups cold 
juice. Add to rest of juice that has been heated. Bring 
to boil. Stir constantly until thick. Add lemon juice. 


mentary school, 77 junior and senior high schools and 
5 junior colleges requires millions of dollars a year. 
However, unlike other business ventures the school 
cafeterias are not expected to operate at a profit, but 
only to maintain costs. But last year the almost 300 
school cafeterias accumulated a deficit of $210,138. At 
present food costs are 62 per cent of cafeteria dollar. 
The problem now facing the administration is how 
to maintain the same well planned, nutritionally bal- 








anced lunch without creating an even greater deficit. % BARBECUE CHEESE SANDWICH 50 servings 
Operating cost have already been cut to the minimum, 3 qts. cheese, grated 16 eggs, hard cooked 
and efficiency marks every phase of the school lunch 1% cups green pepper, chopped 4 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
program. For instance, when bids are entered for 2 cups onions, chopped 1% cups tomato catsup 

. ; 14 cups stuffed green olives, 2 cup margarine, melted 
canned goods, samples from the various companies are chopped 4 dozen rolls 


sent to the testing kitchen at Belmont High School. 
There they are tested qualitatively and quantitatively 
and the brand which rates the highest is purchased. 

The sampling kitchen is also for inservice training 
classes for range, salad, and pastry cooks. Classes are 
conducted twice a week in an attempt to train person- 
nel to a high degree of efficiency. 

However, school cafeterias, like any other business, 
cannot survive on a constantly mounting deficit. When 
costs are cut to the bone, there is no alternative, prices 
must be increased. At present the price of the Type A 


Combine cheese, pepper, onion, olives, eggs, Worcestershire 
sauce, catsup, and margarine. Cut rolls. Spread mixture 
with #24 scoop on bottom half of roll. Melt under broiler 
about 5 minutes until top is toasted. 


lunch varies with the school districts. Elementary % ORANGE WHIP 50 servings 
school children are now charged 30 cents for lunch, 1 cup plain gelatin 3% ats. orange juice 

but neighboring school districts charge 15 cents and 1 cup cold water 1 cup lemon juice 

others 20 cents. The variation is caused by personnel if ro a water : pn pare 

cost. One district hires part-time help, usually house- 3 cups sugar 4 cups orange sections 


wives, and another uses one high salaried cook and low 
salaried help. 

If food prices drop as little as 12 per cent the price 
of the Type A lunch can be reduced from 30 cents to 
25 cents. Teachers, students, parents, and Parent- 
Teacher groups hope that this may be the case. 


Soak gelatin in cold water for 5 to 10 minutes. Add boiling 
water and dissolve. Add salt and sugar, stir until dissolved. 
Add juices and rind. Chill mixture until quite thick. Beat 
egg whites until stiff but not dry. Add to mixture and beat 
thoroughly. Chill. Serve with whipped cream and garnish 
with orange sections. 
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conducted by William Sulz- 
bacher of the Bureau of Animal 

Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, casts some doubt upon the 
widespread belief that meat is more 
perishable after it has been frozen. 

For the test, samples of meat were 
exposed to bacteria commonly caus- 
ing spoilage and food poisoning. 
These samples were kept frozen from 
two weeks to a month then thawed 
and held in a refrigerator five days. 
For comparison, similar unfrozen 
meat containing the same types of 
bacteria was stored in the refrigera- 
tor for the same length of time, 
Samples were tested daily to learn 
how rapidly the spoilage organisms 
were growing and increasing. 

Bacterial growth started at once 
in the unfrozen meat, but not for 48 
hours in the meat which had been 
frozen and thawed. These tests seem 
to indicate that meat which has been 
frozen is no more perishable in the 
refrigerator than unfrozen meat. 
The results suggest that the home- 
maker need not feel that it is neces- 
sary to cook meat the moment it has 
been thawed, if she keeps it in a 
good refrigerator. 


A conduct research experiment 


New Cake Mixes 

Angel food cake mixes have been 
well received since they were intro- 
duced several months ago. Among 
the companies now marketing this 
product are the Swans Down Divi- 
sion of General Foods Corporation 
and Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Cakes of good quality can be pre- 
pared from these mixes if the di- 
rections on the packages are fol- 
lowed. A separate packet of specially 
processed egg whites is added to a 
measured amount of water and 
beaten until the egg whites hold in 
stiff peaks. Then a prepared com- 
bination of dry ingredients, includ- 
ing flour, sugar, and cream of tartar 
is sifted and folded into the egg 
whites. Flavoring may be added if 
desired. The batter is poured into a 
large tube pan and baked in a moder- 
ate oven for a specified period of 
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time. The finished product is tender 
and light with a pleasing flavor and 
appearance. 

Newest addition to the Aunt 
Jemima cake mix is a special flavor- 
color packet which will change a 
plain silver cake mix into a spice 
cake, a green cake with wintergreen 
flavoring, a peppermint cake, pink in 
color, or a golden lemon cake. The 
devil’s food cake mix will contain 
packets for almond mocha or choco- 
late peppermint flavorings. These 
packets can be used or not, as de- 
sired. They add to the attractive- 
ness of the cake, but omission of the 
packet will not detract from the 
quality of the basic silver cake mix 
or devil’s food cake mix. 


Sweet Potatoes 


The supply of sweet potatoes will 
be limited this year due to a poor 
crop. For best quality choose thick 
chunky sweet potatoes which taper 
towards the ends. Avoid potatoes 
with signs of cracks, soft spots, and 
decay for even small bad areas 
spread quickly and are wasteful. 
Purchase early crop sweets only as 
needed for they spoil in a short time. 
Sweet potatoes keep best in a dry 
place at room temperature. 

Sweet potatoes are a good source 
of vitamin A. One medium-sized 
sweet potato provides approximately 
double the daily requirement of vita- 
min A. 


Frozen Concentrate 


Fresh frozen Dole pineapple juice 
is a new member of the many fruit 
juices offered in frozen concentrated 
form. The flavor of this unsweetened 
juice is very near to that of fresh 
fully ripened pineapple and is quite 
different from canned pineapple 
juice. It is sweet and fragrant with 
just enough tartness to give it 
character. The color is attractive and 
the texture smooth. However, the 
juice tends to separate quickly and 
must be stirred just before serving. 
This new product will be available in 
most stores in time for Thanksgiv- 
ing—a nice addition to its menu. 


A Shopper's Guide 


A Fruit and Vegetable Buying 
Guide for Consumers is a well pre- 
pared booklet designed to familiarize 
the consumer with the characteris- 
tics and qualities of fruits and vege- 
tables on the retail market. Included 
is a complete schedule of approxi- 
mate shipping seasons of produce 
from States of origin. Background 
information on shipping, handling, 
and packaging is given. General and 
specific suggestions provide a good 
foundation for the wise selection of 
produce. Home and Garden Bulletin 
No. 21. Copies are 15c each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Pastry turkeys decorate this pumpkin pie 
made with Starlac dry milk. The recipe is: 


1 pkg. pie crust mix 
Y, cup sugar 
4, cup molasses 
134 cup pumpkin 
Y, tsp. cinnamon 
Y, tsp. nutmeg 
Y, tsp. ginger 
Y, cup Starlac dry milk 
2 tbsp. flour 
144 cup water 
2 eggs 


Prepare pastry. Divide in half. Roll 
one-half to one-eighth inch thick and 
cut out six turkeys and bake. Use 
other half to line 9 inch pie pan. Mean- 
while, combine sugar, molasses, pump- 
kin. Sprinkle combined spices, dry 
milk, and flour over water, beat just 
to blend. Stir in eggs. Add to pump- 
kin, mix, blend well. Pour into unbaked 
pie shell. Bake in 425°F. oven, 15 
mins., reduce heat to 350°F., bake 35 
mins. Garnish with turkeys. 
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Use More Honey! 


ONEY should be in abundant supply on grocers’ 
shelves this year. It is anticipated that more than 
259 million pounds will be produced. 


Although an important natural sweet, honey is merely 
«a byproduct of bees. From the standpoint of our na- 
tion’s food production, the most important activity of 
bees is the pollination of many of our agricultural crops. 
Pollination is so essential that in some areas commer- 
cial beekeepers truck their colonies from place to place. 

Honey takes its principal characteristics from flowers. 
Hence, it varies in color as well as flavor. Sweet clover, 
white clover, and alfalfa are the chief sources of honey 
in this country. More distinctive flavors come from 
orange, buckwheat, and other blossoms. 

Probably the favorite use of honey is as a spread, 
but it is pleasing used in baked products to give a 
moist and soft texture. To use honey instead of sugar 
in a cake or cookie recipe here is the general rule: Re- 
place the sugar with honey cup for cup, but use just 
half the quantity of liquid called for in recipe. For 
example, if a recipe calls for one cup sugar and one 
cup milk, use one cup honey and one half cup milk. 
Other ingredients remain the same. Moderate oven 
temperatures are necessary because mixtures made with 
honey brown easily and high temperatures tend to 
change the flavor of honey. 
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PEQUENA GALLETA DULCE 


(SPANISH SWEETCAKES) 


SIFT TOGETHER AND SET ASIDE 


1% c. sifted flour 
14 tsp. soda 
Vy tsp. sale 


BLEND 


VY c. butter or shortening 
¥% c. sugar 


ADD AND MIX WELL 
1 egg 
flour mixture 
2 tbs. orange juice 
YY tsp. vanilla 


1 pkg. Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet Ch 

0c 
Y2 c. chopped nutmeats a 
1 pkg. chopped dates 


Spread into greased pan 15” x 10” x 1”, 


BAKE AT: 375°F TIME: 15 Mi 
“ : Min, 
YIELD: 3 doz. 2” squases 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE, COOKIES 


Recipe on every package of Nestlé’s famous Semi-Sweet 





Chocolate Morsels and Nestlé’s new Cookie Mix 


Spain’s national “cookie” is called a 
“Churos.” More like a fritter than our 
cookies, it is fried in hot oil rather 
than baked in an oven. The Spanish 


by 
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NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
The Nestlé Test Kitchen * 2 William St., White Plains, N. Y. 
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clean themselves to be efficient. 

Vacuum cleaners of all types 
should be emptied of accumulated 
dirt as often as necessary. Bags of 
upright vacuum cleaners, if not 
equipped with disposable liners, 
should be emptied then turned inside 
out and brushed. These’ bags may 
be aired on windy days, but should 
never be laundered. Disposable liner 
bags are simply removed and dis- 
carded. A new liner must be inserted 
before the cleaner is used again. 
Dustpans of carpet sweepers should 
be emptied after each use. 

Nozzles, filters, and cores of 
brushes should be cleaned period- 
Often soil accumulated in 


([ ican then appliances must be 


ically. 
these areas are greasy and must be 
given special attention. Tangled 


threads and hairs should be removed 
from brushes by carefully snipping 
them without cutting the bristles. 


Light or Dark 


The Westinghouse pop-up toaster 
is now constructed to operate on the 
basis of a fixed time, uniform toast- 
ing cycle. All breads are toasted the 
same length of time. A thermostat 
controls the temperature by causing 
the heating elements to go on and off 
during the toasting cycle to produce 
toast at the desired degree of brown- 
ness. The action is comparable to 
the operation of an electric range 
oven in which a thermostat main- 
tains a pre-selected temperature. 


Planning Kit 


A kitchen planning kit to aid in 
remodeling an old kitchen or arrang- 
ing the layout of a new one is now 
available. Designed by the home ap- 
pliance division of the Murray Cor- 
poration of America the kit consists 
of a scaled chart and a cut out tem- 
plate with which accurate kitchen 
layouts can be drawn. 

The cut outs in the cardboard 
guide represent all standard sizes of 
ranges, cabinets, and cabinet sinks. 
Also included are representative 
sizes of average refrigerators, dish- 
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washers, and automatic clothes 
washers. For added accuracy, win- 
dow sash, door width and door trim 
sketching guides are shown. The set 
is being offered without obligation 
by all dealers handling Murray home 
appliances. 


New Addition 


An accessory to the Lewyt vacuum 
cleaner is now on the market. The 
device is a “dolly” designed to hold 
the vacuum cleaner and four attach- 
ments. Constructed of aluminum, 
the “dolly” rolls easily on four rub- 
ber casters, and is completely en- 
circled by a rubber bumper so that 
it cannot mar furniture or base- 
boards. 


Vac-O-Mat 


Can openers that can be attached 
to almost any surface have been in- 
troduced by the Rival Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
The powerful vacuum disc base 
fastens the can opener’ without 
screws and without marring the sur- 
face. It can be used in the kitchen 
or outdoors. The cutter assembly is 
adjustable to horizontal or vertical 
positions for use on table or wall. 
A magnet above the cutter attracts 
lids before they fall into the opened 
can. The opener is easily removed 
and stored in drawer or closet after 
use. 





Double boiler of Pyrex tempered flame- 
ware can also be used as two separate 
*saucepans. Handles are shaped for easy 
lifting of both parts at the same time. 


i i What’s Going On in the Home 


BY FLORENCE STASSEN 


Product Briefs 


w A. glass-lined, stainless tea 
maker is designed to yield perfect 
tea every time. Tea leaves are placed 
in an infusion basket, which exactly 
fits the tea pot, and allowed to steep 
for three minutes. Tea will stay 
warm for almost an hour in this 
insulated Teakoe tea maker. Made 
by Teamakers, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


wv Lightweight, flexible rubber 
forms the new pastry board intro- 
duced by Wooster Rubber Company. 
The surface of the board has a cloth- 
like finish. Embossed circles serve 
as guides for trimming the pastry to 
various sizes. 


w Long handled colanders are the 
newest kitchen utensils designed by 
S. W. Faber, Inc., New York. Made 
of stainless steel, the colanders have 
hooks on one end so that they can be 
rested over steaming pots to keep 
food warm and moist. 


w A spray with a thermometer 
built into the neck is helpful for reg- 
ulating the temperature of baby’s 
bath water. It may also be used to 
keep water temperature constant 
when laundering fine woolen baby 
garments. Westplex Corp., Rochester, 
New York. 





One of the new Pyrex percolators de- 
signed by Corning Glass Works. Even the 
combination basket and pump is made of 
Pyrex. Made in 4, 6, and 9 cup sizes. 
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We Made Our Own Recordings 
(Continued from page 14) 


suggestions for planning programs 
in their communities. I took the rec- 
ords to the University at Athens 
when I talked to homemaking edu- 
cation seniors to help _ illustrate 
what we do in our course. We also 
used the records in a methods class 
at Emory University to demonstrate 
methods and scope in teaching this 
unit in home and personal living. 

The success of this project led us 
to do a similar thing in our new 
course, “Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing,” which was taught for the first 
time last year. However, in this case 
the original script was not prepared 
to be recorded. 

The class had volunteered to pre- 
sent a program built around ‘‘Fam- 
ily Living’ to the January meeting 
of the P.T.A. In this program the 
students told the parents how our 
curriculum had been planned. It 
grew first from suggestions at the 
state level, a study group at the dis- 
trict level, then a curriculum com- 
mittee of all homemaking teachers 
in DeKalb County and, finally, was 
worked on at the class level by the 
boys and girls. ; 

The course is divided into eight 
units: understanding ourselves, food, 
recreation, clothing, home planning 
and furnishing, money management, 
choosing a mate, and child care. 

One of the students explained how 
the class was divided into working 
committees who were responsible for 
making the course interesting as 
well as educational. Some of the 
groups are: a speakers’ bureau who 
arrange for outsiders to come talk 
to us, a field trip committee, a film 
committee, and a clipping bureau. 
The latter committee reads articles 
brought in by group members and 
classifies them. Some of the high 
lights of our program were empha- 
sized such as planning and prepar- 
ing our own turkey dinner; having 
a birthday party for all class mem- 
bers who had never had such a 
party; visits from a minister, a 
member of the family service agency, 
a lawyer, a banker, our homemaking 
supervisor, and a family relations 
svecialist from the University of 
Georgia. 

The class tried to show the par- 
ents that “to be beautiful but dumb” 
or “tall, dark, and handsome,” is not 
enough for a successful marriage, 
but that it is necessary to learn how 
to handle dollars and cents and to 
use judgment and common sense in 
solving problems. 

The program went over so well 
that again we decided to make re- 
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cordings. We took an afternoon class 
period and went to radio station 
WABE to record the script. Eleven 
of our twenty-four class members 
are heard on the transcription. 

How have we used these records? 
First, the boys and girls who had 
participated in the program wanted 
to take them home so their parents 
and friends could hear them. This 
provided an excellent opportunity 
for interpreting our program to 
these families. 

We used them to demonstrate re- 
cordings as a teaching tool in our 
Atlanta Area Teacher Education 
Service course in parent education. 
The records also helped a_ study 
group meeting of homemaking teach- 
ers who plan to begin a_ similar 
course this year, and were used in 
our graduate work this summer. 
This fall they serve as a guide for 
new classes in planning their pro- 
grams. 

If you haven’t made your own re- 
cording try it; it can be a good ex- 
perience. 





Devices for Teaching Weaves 
(Continued from page 22) 
withdrawing the rod as weaving pro- 

ceeds. 

a. Considering looped pile and cut 
pile in carpets, rugs, and mo- 
hair frieze upholstery fabrics— 
which would be higher priced? 
Which would wear longer? 
Why? 

3. The pile loops in terry towels 
are made by extra warps held at 
such loose tension that they can be 
pushed up into loops as the weaving 
proceeds. The loops are formed al- 
ternately on front and back. 

a. Make a fringe across a piece of 
terry cloth to show the shorter 
background warps and_ the 
longer loop warps. Does the 
same yarn make the face and 
back loop? 

b. State at least two values that 
the loops give to terry cloth for 
towels and clothing. 


GAUZE WEAVE (LENO) 


A. This may be studied most easily 
with samples cut from an onion bag. 
This weave is best known in rayon 
and cotton marquisette for curtains 
and in rayon marquisette for party 
dresses. 

1. The chief value of gauze weave 
is that it gives openness with firm- 
ness. 

a. Why might one choose plain 
weave cotton or rayon curtains 
instead of marquisette? 

b. Why is gauze weave often used 
in dishcloths? 





the Newest Method of 
Flavor-Sealed Cooking with 








Alert Home Economics teachers know how 
important to students is a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of modern deep frying. 
Close control of cooking compound tem- 
perature, fast heat recovery, formation of 
the flavor-tight, vitamin-tight envelope 
around the cooking food—these principles 
are important to a student, and simple to 
teach with a Dulane Fryryte. It makes classes 
more interesting to follow, more rewarding 
to teach. 


Model F-5: 


Up to 6 pint Cap., $36.95 


Model F-4: 
4 pint Cap., $29.95 


Now! MAKE REAL DRIP COFFEE! 


 Loftyryte 


LY ELECTRIC 
FFEE MAKER 


THE FIRST AND ON 
AUTOMATIC DRIP CO 





Automatic! Elec- 
tric! All the flavor, 
no bitterness. No 
steaming, perco- 
lating, agitating. 
208° water drips 
once through a 
metered flow bas- 
ket to a pre-heated 
server. Perfect 
coffee every time. 


Cap., 4to 10 cups, $39.95 44 


Dame me 


RIVER GROVE, ILLINOJS 
SEE DISCOUNT COUPON ON PAGE 47 
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and the newspapers—we_ see 

that more and more of the new 
“miracle” fibers are being used in all 
types of wearing apparel. Dr. Robert 
C. Shook, textile economist of Rob- 
ert Shook Associates, predicts that 
by 1955 more than half of all men’s 
and women’s clothing will be made 
from man-made fibers. 

The new man-made fibers have 
special properties which make them 
useful for clothing and home fur- 
nishings needs. Nylon adds wear- 
ability. Vicara protein fibers im- 
part softness. Dacron produces a 
superior ability to resist wrinkles 
and creases. Dynel is soft and bulky 
and resists combustion. Acrilan and 
Orlon acrylics give freshness to soft, 
light cloths. 

Plans for expansion of synthetic 
fiber producing facilities by industry 
indicate a combined production of 
nylon, Dacron polyester and _ the 
acrylic fibers of about 160,000,000 
pounds and an increase in the output 
of rayon and acetate to almost 300,- 
000,000 pounds annually in 1953. 
The price stability of synthetics 
gives them an advantage over the 
more volatile natural fibers. 


AY we gaze into our crystal ball— 


Self-threading Needles 

Milwards new self-threading nee- 
dles are threaded with a minimum 
of effort and can be used for all gen- 
eral hand sewing as sharps are used. 
The new needle will be a great con- 
venience to all sewers especially the 
handicapped and persons with poor 
vision. They come four to a package 
in sizes 4 to 7 and retail for ten 


cents. 
Previously we reported a_ self- 
threading sewing machine needle 


which is one of the John Dritz prod- 
ucts and sells for fifty cents. 


Be "Button-wise" 


No doubt about it, buttons are 
high fashion this fall. Buttons as a 
form of closure and trim, range 


from the strictly functional types to 
highly decorative styles. However, 
buttons are presenting problems to 
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consumers and dry cleaners as varied 
as the materials from which they are 
made. 

Ceramic, glass, wood, mother of 
pearl and bone buttons chip in wear 
and cleaning. Translucent buttons 
become cloudy with age. Artificial 
pearl buttons peel, metallic buttons 
rust. Cloth-covered buttons often 
come apart, poorly-dyed buttons 
bleed into garments when steam 
pressed. 

The National Institute of Clean- 
ing and Dyeing suggests you become 
“button-wise.” Ask for extra but- 
tons when buying clothes, patronize 
a reliable dry cleaner and call his 
attention to the problem buttons. On 
washable garments remove buttons 
that are likely to chip, break, or 
rust. Our own advice is to attach 
your buttons with the little hump- 
backed safety pins we reported on 
some time ago called ‘‘Pinettes.” 


In Time for Christmas 


The stitchless, quilted plastic made 
from the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s Ultron and formerly re- 
stricted to furniture and home fur- 
nishings manufacturers is now 
offered in yard goods departments of 
retail stores. Called Sealtuft, this 
easy-to-clean drapery and upholstery 
fabric offers many possibilities to 
the home sewer. 

Sealtrim, a matching single-weight 
fabric with a taffeta finish, is avail- 
able in matching and contrasting 
colors. These materials can be made 
into attractive closet, bathroom, bed- 
room, and nursery accessories. Seal- 
tuft will retail for $1.98 per yard 
and Sealtrim for 59 cents per yard. 
Both are 54 inches wide. 


Popular Rick Rack 
Rick rack has long since been re- 
moved from the house dress and 
kitchen apron category. Home sew- 
ers are finding it a practical easy- 
to-apply and decorative trim. It is 
popular used as a flat trimming or 
as insertions between seams at edge 

of collars, yokes, or cuffs. 
Smartly styled accessory rick rack 


What’s Going On in TEXTILES 


BY DOROTHY S. DAY 


earrings are easy to make, too. All 
you need is one pair of earring 
backs, two fake gems, and one card 
of rick rack, size 29. Write for 
illustrated instruction sheets to the 
Home Sewing Association, P. O. Box 
552, Palmer, Mass. 


Non-shrink News Notes 
Terry cloth, long a favorite for 
beach and sportswear, has at last 
been successfully sanforized. The 
method of controlling shrinkage in 
terry cloth was developed jointly by 
the Mooresville Mills and Cluett, 





Two of an intriguing line of doll clothes 
patterns using zippers, designed by Mc- 
Call's, no. 1728 for 14 and 16” dolls. 


Peabody & Company, Inc., owner of 
the Sanforized trademark. The tra- 
ditional pile, soft texture and ab- 
sorbency remains the same. San- 
forized terry garments will be seen 
in beach and sportswear by next 
spring. 

Wool jersey has also been success- 
fully treated to a controlled shrink- 
ing process. Garments carrying the 
Sanforlan label can be washed with- 
out the risk of shrinking and no 
blocking or stretching is necessary 
to restore the shape. The wool will 
not mat or felt and the fabric can 
be washed quickly and easily. 
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The Clothing Exhibit Tells All 
(Continued from page 17) 


she was more successful than the 
two of us?” 

The conference with the three 
homemaking teachers was even more 
revealing than the exhibit had been. 
All of us agreed that the garments 
exhibited seemed to prove that the 
clothing construction processes at- 
tempted were the determining fac: 
tors at all age levels; the more com- 
plicated the garment the less well it 
was constructed. 

We asked Miss Smith how it was 
that she was successful in getting 
her students to select the more sim- 
ple garments. When she assured us 
that she placed no restrictions on 
their selections we were puzzled and 
asked her to explain step-by-step how 
she introduced and carried out her 
clothing construction units. This is 
what she outlined for us as I re- 
member her statements. 

“We spend from one to two weeks 
discussing ‘Looking Our Prettiest’ 
prior to each clothing construction 
unit. We study styles, colors, fab- 
rics. We try out different kinds of 
garments, different styles (line and 
design) for different occasions. 
try to reach some conclusions about 
what each of us looks best in, 
whether it be pajamas, coats, dresses 
or hats. The garments emphasized 
depend upon the interests of the 
group at the time. It is understood 
that each girl will apply the facts 
learned in so far as her present 
wardrobe and her pocketbook will al- 
low and that any new garments made 
or purchased will exemplify the prin- 
ciples learned. 

“We then analyze our past experi- 
ences in clothing construction, some- 
times taking a simple laboratory test 
to point up places where we are 
likely to have difficulty. We try to 
estimate our ability before selecting 
the garment we intend to make. 

“We make a list of the clothing 
construction processes we would like 
to learn and select those that can be 
accomplished in the time allocated 
for that particular clothing unit. 
Most groups select five or six new 
processes and agree that each indi- 
vidual limit herself to three or four, 
selecting a garment which she needs 
and which will help her learn the 
clothing construction processes se- 
lected. 

“Next we study the patterns which 
seem to be most desirable to see what 
construction problems are involved 
and whether or not they include 
those selected by the class as impor- 
tant to learn at this time. Then we 
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We- 


spend at least one period selecting | * 
the best fabric for the problems | 


chosen. 
“We then carefully analyze each 


garment and make individual work | 


plans. We list those construction 
processes which are already known, 


and which only need the teacher’s | 


approval before finishing as well as 
those which will be studied as a 
whole class group. Care is taken to 
list those steps which can be done 
at any time and those which must be 
done in succession. This kind of job 
analysis saves much time in the long 
run for it enables students to keep 
busy even though their sewing ma- 
chine or ironing board is being used 
by another. 


“Another thing which speeds up | 
my classes is that each girl keeps a | 


progress record and states her spe- 


cific needs for the next day at roll | 
This last five minute roll call is | 
the best indicator we have of what | 


call. 


new materials we must be ready to 
study. It is here that the agenda for 
the next day is determined. If sev- 


eral are ready to learn how to set in | 


sleeves then we decide to start the 
next day with a sleeve setting les- 
son. If no new material seems to be 


needed then we all come determined | 


to accomplish all we can independ- 
ently. 

“T find that good illustrative mate- 
rial is imperative. It helps students 


remember the details of construction | 
processes that are being presented. | 


All class members watch the demon- 
stration of each new process 
each tries to do it with the help of 
the references and the illustrative 
material. They come to the teacher 
for help when difficulties are encoun- 
tered and for approval before stitch- 
ing or completing. We place special 
emphasis upon the ability to learn 
with one demonstration and the abil- 
ity to interpret pictured and written 
directions as well as other types of 
illustrative material.” 

Miss Smith closed her discussion 
of her class work with this remark, 
“You asked me why my students se- 
lected the simpler, more easily made 
garments and how I accounted for 
the quality of construction they had 
on their garments? I can’t. They 
just selected the things they thought 
best and as far as I could tell had 
no real difficulty in learning. They 
seem to like clothing.” 


If you had had this experience | 


would you have agreed with Miss 
Smith or would you have felt as I 
did, that her method of job analysis 
had caused her students to make 
more intelligent choices of learning 
experiences than those made by the 
girls in the other classes? 


and | 





Should 
You Invest? 


Some people should, some people 
| shouldn’t. It’s up to you to decide. 
And by the time you finish page 3 of 


our booklet “How To Invest’, we 
think you’ll know the right answer for 
you. For your situation, your funds, 
your plans for the future. 

If your answer is yes, you'll want to 
read on. Because the rest of the book- 
let was written to tell you just how 
to go about this business of buying 
stocks and bonds. 

It starts with fundamentals first, ex- 
plains what it means to invest for 
growth, income, or safety .. . and tells 
you the kinds of stocks and bonds you 
should buy to achieve these different 
| Objectives. 

Then it explores the problem of how 
to diversify your stocks—how to bal- 
ance them for your own protection. 

You'll find the questions you should 
ask — the questions that should be 
answered—before you buy any stock. 
And there’s a section on‘ selecting a 
broker, the services you have a right to 


| expect, the simple steps you take to 


open an account. 

If you think you ought to investigate 
this business of investing and want to 
get off to a sensible start, ask for “How 
To Invest”. We'll mail a copy—with- 
out charge, of course. Just send us the 
coupon below. 





Please send me a copy of “How To Invest P-87 
en — 
© 
A ppR ESS _—— — 
Ciry- State- 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 
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By Frances F. Mauck 


N inexperienced or careless home 
sewer often forgets to take care 

of thread ends when she is doing 
machine stitching. It is time-saving to 
take care of them as you go. If you fail 
to do so, look at the garment from the 
wrong side; pick up each loose thread 
end and follow it to its source. This 
way you will find little inaccuracies 
which can be corrected and your gar- 
ment will have that professional look. 

e 
Do you still rip in such a way that 
you have short ends of cut thread to 
be removed? If so, try using a strip 
of adhesive tape to pick up the ends. 
It may be wound around a finger or 
across the back of a brush. Need we 
add that the adhesive should be 
sticky-side out? 

© 
Why don’t we form the habit of pro- 
tecting our sewing machines when we 
are not using them? Place a piece of 
fabric under the presser foot and lower 
the foot onto it. If the machine is a 
friction-drive type place another piece 
between the drive wheel and the rubber 
friction ring. We keep two small pieces 
of red felt at the machine, ready to use 
and easy to find when the machine is 
to be closed. 

© 
We all have pet ways of using 
orange crates for filing purposes. We 
are especially pleased with one we 
prepared for storing numerous and 
easily soiled pressing and shaping 
cushions. We placed brown gum tape 
over all the cracks both on the inside 
and outside of the crate. One-fourth 
inch plywood was hinged to the top 
as a cover. Metal gliders were placed 
on the bottom, metal handles at the 
ends. The whole thing slips under a 
set of built-in shelves and pulls out 
easily for cleaning purposes. The 
firm top can serve as a shelf or table 
top if needed. 

° 
Perfumed ironing pads and perfumed 
steam from steam irons are available to 
those who wish them. We are not 
tempted but we do like to use our 
tailor’s ham cushion which is stuffed 
with cedar sawdust. Now see if you 
can find some. It isn’t easy ... but it 
can be done! 
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What to Look For in Dishwashers 
(Continued from page 26) 


ware may be removable. If it can 
be taken from the machine, it should 
have a flat bottom so that it can be 
set on a table. The silverware is put 
into the basket for washing in an up- 
right position, and should not be 
crowded if you expect clean silver- 
ware. The base of the basket should 
be large enough so that the basket 
will not topple over. 

The water impeller should be well 
shielded by the racks. It should not 
be possible to drop small pieces of 
china or glassware, or pieces of 
silverware into the impeller during 
loading or unloading. This means 
that the bottom of the lower rack 
will have to be rather fine mesh. 


DETERGENT AND DETERGENT 
DISPENSER 

The detergent used in automatic 
dishwashers must be one with a low 
sudsing ability or too much foam will 
be produced by the violent water 
action in the machine. Therefore 
special dishwashing machine deter- 
gents must be used. 

The detergent dispenser should 
incorporate a measuring device so 
that the woman will always use the 
correct amount of detergent. It 
should be located so that the deter- 
gent will not fall directly onto the 
dishes, but will be dissolved before 
circulating. 


DRYING EFFICIENCY 


A few machines are manufactured 
which do not have a drying period 
when heat is added to the chamber. 
This type of machine depends on the 
heat accumulated in the dishes from 
the wash and rinse waters to do the 
work. This drying action will be very 
slow unless the water temperature is 
170 to 180° F. This is a much higher 
temperature than is found in most 
plumbing systems, in fact too hot for 
safety in the rest of the house. 

A drying period with added heat 
in the tub requires about 20 to 35 
minutes if the temperature of the 
water is 140° F. and the dishes are 
much more apt to be completely dry 
in the 35 minutes than in a shorter 
time. If the dishes are not to be used 
immediately and can be allowed to 
remain for another 15 or 20 minutes, 
the shorter cycle will be enough. 


EASE OF CARE 


The machine needs little care. The 
racks and interior of the tub should 
be self-flushing. The outside can be 
wiped with a damp cloth occasionally. 
Simple construction of the racks, in- 
terior and exterior make the neces- 
sary cleaning an easy job, especially 


if dishes are scraped rather well be- 
fore washing. 


CONSUMPTION OF WATER © 

The amount of water used for one 
filling is from 2 to 3 gallons in the 
various machines. Usually three fill- 
ings are needed, one wash and two 
rinses. Therefore the total water 
used is 6 to 9 gallons per cycle. This 
may not be more than you are using 
in hand dishwashing. However it 
will all be hot water for the machine, 
and therefore may be more of a 
drain on your hot water supply. 
When calculating the hot water ca- 
pacity needed for a new hot water 
heater, an allowance is always made 
if an automatic dishwasher is in the 
house or anticipated. Some dish- 
washers incorporate a “booster tank” 
to heat enough water for the dish- 
washer to a higher temperature. 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY 

The electrical energy used will be 
the total for all the electrically 
operated parts of the washer. The 
impeller is run by a motor. The 
heater, if one is included, is ener- 
gized by electricity. The fan for 
circulating the warm air is run by 
electricity. And if there is a “booster 
tank,” this is electrically heated. You 
can find from the appliance dealer 
the wattage on each of these parts, 
and time each is in use for one cycle. 
Then, with your own local electric 
rates, you can compute what it will 
cost for a load, a day, or a month. 


INSTALLATION COSTS 

Portable models are the least ex- 
pensive to install. Two things are re- 
quired. These are: an attachment to 
the hot water faucet of the sink with 
the special faucet adaptor which 
comes with portable machines, and 
an electrical outlet near the sink. The 
water is drained by hooking the 
drain hose over the edge of the sink. 

Permanent installations might 
mean added plumbing and wiring. 
The hot water is connected perman- 
ently to the machine, and the drain 
is also. These costs should be con- 
sidered in the total machine cost. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

There is some noise and vibration, 
as with any machine with moving 
parts. You should hear’ various 
makes or models in action in perma- 
nent locations and loaded with 
dishes, to determine whether this 
would annoy you greatly. 

From salesmen, demonstrators, 
and your friends, you will learn of 
other possibilities and limitations of 
dish machines. And with these sug- 
gestions which will give you ideas of 
the questions to ask, may you select 
the best dishwasher for your needs. 
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Older Folk Appreciate 
Good Cooking 


(Continued from page 33) 


of one kind or another make it neces- 
sary to eliminate some part of the 
group, it is a difficult but most neces- 
sary job to substitute. Nutritionists 
advise the following for each person, 
each week: 
21%, pounds green and yellow vege- 
tables (fresh, frozen and canned) 
21%4 pounds of citrus fruits and 
juices, tomatoes, melons; fresh or 
frozen strawberries and peaches 

214 to 3 pounds of potatoes, white 
and sweet 

21%, pounds of all other kinds of 
fruits and vegetables such as 
beets, celery, corn, apples, bananas, 
turnip greens, and roots, prunes, 
raisins and other dried fruits. 


Down ... go the cereals, the 
sugars, the fats 


The engine needs less fuel, the 
body is less active. Here are the 
suggested amounts from the experts 
—per person, per week, of course: 
214 pounds (for women) 314 pounds 

(for men) of whole grain and en- 

riched cereals—enriched flour, oat- 

meal, breakfast cereals, grits, ma- 
caroni, spaghetti, noodles, bread. 
14 to 34 pound of margarine, forti- 
fied with A, or butter, mayonnaise, 
fat meat and cooking fat 
Y% to %4 pound sugar, syrups, pre- 
serves. 


Meal planning patterns 


Merely to emphasize the food se- 
lections as covered so specifically in 
the groups above, the following sug- 
gestions are practical! 
® serve a protein at each meal. 

e serve milk generously. At least 3 
cups per day is required. 

® serve a green or yellow vegetable 
for dinner; a vegetable or a fruit 
for supper. 

® serve two or more fruits each day. 

Note that pineapple juice, apple 

juice and grape juice do not take 

the place of the citrus fruit juices. 
® serve some raw fruit or vegetable, 
if they can be chewed. 
® serve one, never two, starchy foods 
at a meal. 


How to cook for older people 


It is a real challenge to cook for 
the appetites of older people. The 
cooking must be so simple that each 
separate food must be a triumph of 
good cooking technique. When a po- 
tato goes to the table unadorned by 
sauces or butters or gravies, it just 
must be good — dry, mealy, fluffy, 
perfect! Vegetables simply cannot be 
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watersoaked and overcooked when no 
masking sauce helps to put on a bold 
front. Broiling, baking, stewing and 
steaming take the place of all fry- | 
ing. Never serve rich gravies and| 
desserts. 





; 
t 


Learn a few tricks . . . such as: 


Pies with no bottom crusts—with | 
latticed topping for a very occasional 
treat. Combine vegetables for color | 
such as potatoes cooked with young! &# 
green cabbage and mashed together; | J 
or cook yellow turnips with white | 
potatoes and rice them together into | 
a serving dish—the combination of | 
color is delightful. Plan color com- 
binations for dinner plate such as | 
yellow sweet potatoes and green peas | 
or beans. Balance a strong flavored | 
vegetable against a mild flavored 
one. 






Serving is important 
Just a last word to re-emphasize 
the importance of appearance of all 
food that goes to the table. Do not | 
serve over-sized proportions; the per- | 
son of smaller appetite is discour- | 
aged and often antagonized by the! 
sight of careless enormous servings. 
“They would prefer second help- | 
ings.” Serve neatly. Serve hot foods, 
hot and cold foods, cold. Never be too 
busy to add a bit of garnish. 
Serving an older population is not complete and colorful new 
an academic question. The yearly | —\ 52-page digest of foods and 
: ‘ — nutrition... scientifically 
proportional increase of population —_\ accurate, yet written in pop- 
in the sixty-year bracket makes the ~ -\  uylar, easy-to-read style. For 
study of older years one of primeim-| § =~ your FREE copy . PHE-11 
portance. With added years must) & ~ Write to us or use coupon page 48 
come increased living, and good} WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
nourishment provides the blood and | 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
sinews for continuing active years. | 





ree 


Foods Handbook 


“at to Live’ 


Organized for easy teacher 
and student reference...a 















Eating is Fun... For Older Peo- 
ple, Too has recently been prepared 
by the diet therapy section of the 
American Dietetic Association. It is| 
especially directed to the managers 
of small homes for older people and 
proprietary nursing homes and gives | 
easily understood helps for prepara-| 
tion and service of food for older) | 
groups. The booklet includes sample 
menu patterns, marketing plans, and 
tips on saving money. 

Authors of the booklet are Mrs. 
Vera Walker, chairman of Project 3, 
1950-51, and Dorothea A. Sander and | 
Ruth Frahm of the Nebraska Die-| 
tetic Association. Copies are avail-| 
able from the American Dietetic As- | 
sociation, 620 North Michigan Ave- | 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Another useful booklet is Food| 
Guide for Older Folks, Home and 
Garden Bulletin, no 17, which can 
be procured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 
for five cents. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 
an extra copy of the 


SEPTEMBER COUPON 
section of 


PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


If you cannot cut your 
copy—or if other 

home econemics teachers 
in your school would 

like to use the coupons 
fill out coupon 110 

on page 119 of the 
September 1952 issue 
and return it to us. 

Or mail us a posteard. 


Address Requests to: 


Special Listing Dept. 
Practical Home Economics 
351 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 

















FREE 





RICELAND RICE 


COOK 
BOOK 


Write for big FREE Riceland Rice 
Cook Book—28 pages, beautifully 
illustrated in full color — 63 fa- 
mous Riceland Rice recipes and 








A Traveling Dietitian 
(Continued from page 27) 


her other three—‘‘and it hadn’t hurt 
them.” 

Every day the pregnant women 
were given extra fruit and milk. 
Sometimes special diets were needed, 
the most common being carrot soup 
or apple pulp for diarrhea cases. 

The language differences made all 
work at least twice as difficult. Most 
of the ship’s staff could speak some 
English, but trying to converse with 
the passengers who worked in the 
kitchens was quite another matter. I 
could speak some German which 
helped on the first trip, but on the 
next voyage all the passengers were 
from Italy or Greece. So all instruc- 
tions had to be given in five lan- 
guages. Of the five young people who 
helped me in the baby kitchen one 
could speak German and the others 
only Italian or Greek. 

On a normal day my work was 
fairly simple, but ninety-nine per 
cent of the days were not normal. Al- 
most before the ship was out of 
Bremerhaven harbor the passengers 
began to feel seasick. Babies and 
children had to be fetched to their 
food and workers did not report for 
duty. In the Bay of Biscay the boat 
really began to roll. Pots and pans 
had to be held on the hotplates and 
filling the babies’ bottles was a real 
juggling feat. 

After Port Said the weather be- 
came hotter and hotter and in the 
breathless heat of the Red Sea 
tempers became frayed and no one 
wanted to work or eat. Boxing 


| matches between boys turned into 
| battles between Greeks and Alban- 





quick ’n’ easy Riceland Rice cook- | 
| with all foods and that their soups 


ing tips and modern cooking 


methods which make the art of | 


rice cookery simple and easy. 
WRITE TO 


ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS 
STUTTGART, ARK. 
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ians or Czechs and Italians. On one 
trip several of the passengers de- 
cided to go for a swim before enter- 
ing a harbor. Fortunately the pilot 
boat picked them up before the 
sharks attacked them. 

At this time complaints about the 
food were very common. Italians de- 
clared the salami was bad and could 
not be eaten, while the Poles enjoyed 
their own servings and were only too 
pleased to eat the Italians’ portions 
as well. On one trip the vinegar ran 
out because I did not know before- 
hand that the Greek people like it 


very often consist of thirty per cent 
vinegar. 

One complaint I shall always re- 
member was that of a man who came 
to me one day and said angrily, “I 
was told the food on the I.R.O. boats 
was good. You are English, aren’t 
you? This isn’t like the Queen Mary. 


There they ask you if you want this 
or that, they don’t just offer you one 
thing and say that is all there is.” I 
think this particular gentleman had 
forgotten that he was paying nothing 
towards the cost of his journey to 
Australia! 

One evening I noticed many of the 
passengers had not eaten their meat. 
There was nothing wrong with it 
they assured me, but it was the 
Easter fast of the Orthodox Church 
and they could not eat food of animal 
origin until after Easter. The calen- 
dar of the Orthodox Church is some 
weeks behind that of other churches 
and I was quite unprepared for such 
an event. The steward and I had to 
wrack our brains for foods that 
would be acceptable during the fast. 
No easy matter when you cannot go 
to the grocer down the road and 
get new supplies. 

The journey took from three to 
eight weeks, according to the speed 
of the ships, ports of departure, and 
final arrival. But once in Australia 
and the passengers all ashore—the 
ship seemed strangely empty—the 
I.R.O. staff would sit down to enjoy 
Australian steaks and fresh milk. 
Changes in eating habits were hard 
for us, too. 





Be sure to check the coupons on 
the next two pages for free and 
materials. 


inexpensive teaching 





How to Understand Politics 


At this election-time student in- 
terest in politics is at its height. Two 
new booklets just issued by the 
Science Research Associates will help 
them understand how politics oper- 
ates—and answer questions on the 
mechanics of a national election. 

Understanding Politics by Robert 
E. Merriam and John W. Bethea is 
one of the Life Adjustment booklet 
series. It shows that politics is really 
government in action and gives a 
practical account of the workings of 
our government, from Washington to 
the corner traffic light; from pres- 
sure groups to how to get your name 
printed on the election ballot. 

For the Junior Life Adjustment 
booklet series, Mr. Merriam has pre- 
pared Politics for Boys and Girls. 
Both booklets outline what young 
people, though not old enough to 
vote, can do to promote better gov- 
ernment. 

The booklets can be procured from 
Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois; 40 cents each. 
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In this section each month 
youll tind new teaching 
material prepared 

especially for your needs... 


just clip and mail 
these coupons in the 
enclosed envelope to: 


Practical Home 
Economics 


351 4th Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
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FREE CALORIE SAVING RECIPES & 
Samples of New Non-caloric Sweetener 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES, North Chicago, Illinois 


32-page Sucaryl® recipe_booklet, ‘Calorie 
Saving Recipes for Foods beamed 
Without Sugar.” (If you desire more than 
one copy, indicate how many ? 


* Two sample bottles of Sucaryl® Tablets. 






Please send me, 
without charge: 


School or Organization 
Address 
City, Zone & State... 


61 Nov. 52 PHE 


Arkansas Rice Growers 

Stuttgart, Arkansas 

Please mail me your big FREE Riceland Rice Cook Book 
illustrated in full color. 

Name 
School or Organization 
Address 
City 


ae rer ae Title rere reese i 


Zone State 


68 Nov. 52 PHE 


Dir. BOOK BAZAARs 

Scholastic Magazines 

351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send materials mentioned in Oct. issue to promote interest in books. 
Sala daererk Book Bazaar Packet with 33-page Manual, large 34x44 poster, many 
colorful book jackets, radio script, streamers, etc. $1 


‘ . Manual—"'Let’s Have a Book Bazaar.’’—25c. 
Nai RNR aie sarc 5 aad bib os SNe eels Cod Saree Wale eR te 

Address esses ceees . — Cat aa . e-* ° ° eee eee 
EG he cede ceas.2 Zone . ae MES. cece | 


School or Organization 


70 Nov. 52 PHE}| 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Material for Pupils (Indicate number of booklets required for your class): 


ES eiocwes “The Light Touch—A New Way to Easier Ironing’’ 
7. ee ee “How to Choose Your Fabrics Wisely” 

3. ...... “Acetate, the Beauty Fiber’ 

Pe Oe “How to Sew on Acetate Jersey” 

ry ... “Important Things to Know about Acetate Tricot 


Material for Teachers (Check appropriate space): 

6. L) Wall Chart—''Basic Steps in Spinning Acetate Yarn 
7. LJ Prospectus on recorded fabric and clothing project 
8. () Prospectus on slide film 


9. LJ Prospectus on swatch package 
INGEN seis: 5 4 na5 4 a08o-s ‘es daw ei School .. 
AAGEESS  oeecciccccens pres ae Oe pe 
COC a re Zone ‘Sti ile... +e 
1 Nov. 52 PHE 


Dulane, Ine. 
Fryryte The Original Automatic Electric DEEP FRYER 
Coffyryte The ONLY Automatic Electric DRIP Coffee Maker 


40% DISCOUNT 


Please send me prepaid, following items at discount price 

Model F-5 FRYRYTES (retail price $36.95) @ $22.17 each 
Model F-4 FRYRYTES (retail price $29.95) @ $17.97 each 
Model F-3 FRYRYTES (retail price $64.95) @ $38.97 each 
Model C-1 COFFYRYTES (retail price $39.95) @ $23.97 





Dulane Inc., 1900 River Road, River Grove, III. 








Sweden Copies: Six Marks of a Good Cook (retail price 25c) @ 10c each 
I enclose my check II Sein ncasteonsae ats 
(or money order) COEMAMIRINONN 2. 5 50:5 EG te Hie sd a oe eee eden ee 
a Serer FARM oi e:Raowur ehaee boat bps tae 
CRI Riis cia:den eee Remedi Zone . State ake 
62 Nov. 52 PHE 
Grocery Store Products Co., Dept. P-11 
West Chester, Pa. 
Please send me FREE: 
er ear 1 copy of Teacher Lesson Plan on Low- 


temperature Meat Cookery 





Boy sataicet 2-0z. bottle Kitchen Bouquet 
iectare oct copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for 
students (Please Print) . 
i SR ae rete ra eer aes SCHON ox cuddue arenes 
:- samsnmeg EET ee 


. Zone 


24 ta. 52 PHE 


28 pages, beautifullyg || 
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All you have to do is 


M1. Read the coupons 
Me 2. Fill in those you want 
EM 3. Mail inthe enclosed 


envelope to: 


Practical Home 
Economics 


351 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Consumer Education Department 


JOn NSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 












See back cover 

















easy recipes 








for finishing ' 








Ton, | Please send ________ copies of your newest boo. 














init J" gq] 3 Easy Recipes for Finishing Furniture 
; and _________ copies of 
Traditional and Modern Methods of 
Furniture Care to: 


Title or Dept. 
School or Organization ee ee 
ee ee Se ee ee 


Cn a ree Zone State 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner + an 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. 


FOR TEACHERS—up to six free copies of How To Invest—outr basic, 3 
guide to the important principles of investing . . . a fast easy-to-read ¢ 
on this business of stocks and bonds and how to buy them. Please send . 
copies. 

FOR STUDENTS—available in bulk—our pamphlet What Everybody Ong 
Know About This Stock And Bond Business written in the plainest 
possible for everyone in the class. Just tell us how many you'd like w 
it’s 100, 200, or $00. 


Please séad ........ copies. 

Se eet pe Mn ee eT ROO IC ao 

PAGES i 58s Sh EREAR Rh ale eS ERY Dew TREN Oe ee 

RU carsales eels aire tie ay ars ie eee eS Ree Zone . State .@ 
69 Nov. 52 


NEW CHOCOLATE RECIPES 
FROM THE NESTLE TEST KITCHEN 
2 William St., White Plains, N. Y. 

Please send me the new recipe book, #114-1, containing 50 recipes 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate plus helpful hints about chocolate. 


MRR eames eas bo ee ea one ee Te. 2s 

Ol i ee ere ea EEE 

BIR, c< 30s we NGG ARG A eerie wie ote pears 0: Siero: 9 96630 ae 

Ce err re ee 
11 Nov. 5: 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send me free folder giving complete details about SINGER’ 


Combination Sewing and Cutting Table. "E, 
PORITN oats bobo tsb vias aw Sie a Ae ee wie aie iele 6 Title ............—— 
BOND 6 seis aes oases Jr.H.S. ay. kre College... .. “ 
| (1) Ee aCe eee ENEMAS Le SAS TTR) A Tee RT 

IY: Was ees tho ae enh mee ..Zone......State...4 
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FREE CATALOG TO HELP YOU... 


describing materials available to students and teachers, at no cost, for 
home economics classes—recipe booklets, food bulletins, fact pamphld 
charts helpful in teaching foods and nutrition. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE b ‘ 
Dept. PHE 11, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, II. 4 
At no cost, please send me a sample copy of the foods and nutrition hang | 
EAT TO LIVE described on page 45. Also send me your latest @ \ 
describing the more than thirty FREE Teaching Materials for teache ' 
home economics students’ use. 

I am a teacher in— 


™ 


1] Home Economics CJ Junior High C High School 
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